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Farm Department. 


nducted by J. Brewn, who lives on his 

os farm at Climax, Mich? which is conducted as 
the Oe Michigan Farmer ‘Experi iment A 

correspondence for this department should be 

sent to Climax, Mich. 











THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





FARM ADVERTISING—A FARM SIGN 


BOARD. 

Go into any town or large city, and 
you will find nearly every enterprising 
manufacturer and merchant advertis- 
ing his goods or business on signs in 
front of, or all around, his place of 
business. 

It pays to advertise, especially when 
one has staple goods that are in de- 
mand; and if the goods are of superior 
merit, a demand for them can be cre- 
ated by legitimate advertising. 

No matter how fine or valuable the 
finished product of a factory or farm 
may be, it cannot be sold for a maxi- 
mum price and a good profit, unless 
the manufacturer or. farmer keeps the 
buying public almost constantly in- 
formed by liberal and judicious ad- 
vertising. Of course, we refer to busi- 
ness done on a scale large enough to 
make it profitable under favorable 
conditions. 

Now why should not the farmer ad- 
vertise his stock, or any other product 
of the farm, in much the same way 
that the merchant does? Also, if he 
wishes to purchase a horse, cow, or 
anything any other farmer may have 
for sale, advertise the fact, so that he 
who passes by may read? Why not? 

As a rule, the best paying business 
is thoroughly advertised in various 
ways. The best advertising medium for 
the farmer who reads The Michigan 
Farmer, who has a surplus of some- 
thing of value that his enterprising 
brother farmers may wish to purchase, 
is through the advertising columns of 
this paper. 

We have not been asked to make 
this statement, but do it on dur own 
volition and responsibility, from ac- 
tual.results secured from advertising 
our own farm products, and from 
what scores of our brother farmer ad- 
vertisers have stated to us of their 
own free will. We periodically adver- 
tise our own farm products in this pa: 
per, paying cash down therefor at the 
regular advertising rate, and it pays 
to do so. The only trouble is, we do 
not have enough to fill all orders, snd 
have had to return more or less of 
them unfilled every fall and spring. 
We do not deny that our connection 
with The Farmer may have a little 
“influence,” but we had just as good 
results in advertising before the jre- | 

sent conditions existed. 

Now about the “I'arm Sign Board.” 


A Rvies Adtress: 


highway almost constantly, but do 
not know their needs, or whether we 
could secure a purchaser by accost- 
ing any one of them. Very seldom a 
passer-by knows what we have for 
sale, and may be looking for just the 
article we wish to dispose of. 

There are numerous reasons why it 
would pay many farmers to put up 
a good sign board alongside the high- 
way near the main entrance to the 
farm buildings. 

On this board should be printed the 
name of the farm, the owner’s ame 
and postoffice address. Underneath 
should be plenty of space to. record 
from time to time what you wish to 
advertise for sale. 

Sometimes a “hired man” may be 
wanted, or a new milch cow needed; 
anything that you wish to purchase of 
some other farmer may be “chalked” 
on this board, and prove to be a pay- 
ing advertisement. 
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John W. Smith 
Ann Anbor, Mich. 
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Wanted. 
Five New Milch Cows, 
100 Bu. Oats. 
Second and Thresher Belt 
Good Lired Girl 
Eve. EFitc. Eve. 























Brother farmer, try this plan and | 
report results. We have often thought | 
we would erect some such a board | 
as shown on this page, but never | 
have. However, we shall try the plan | 
in the near future. 

Any good lumber, say of matched | 
flooring, can be used. A good .shape ‘is | 
shown in the cut, say four feet wide | 
and six feet high; or three feet by five. | 


back cleats—one on each side, the | 


' other in the middle. The middle cleat | 


can be used for fastening to the post 
set in the ground. Two posts would be 
even better, making the sign board 
more rigid. 


The edges of the board should be | 





covered with some sort of molding to 
give it a finished appearance. The | 
top edge should be covered with a cor- | 
nice and molding, in order to better 
| preserve the board from the action of 


| 
| 


{ 





| pain than in extracting a tooth, 


and liquid slating for using crayons in 
recording your wants, and what you 
wish to sell. 

The name of the farm,.and owner’s 
name and address, should be painted 
in white letters on a black back- 
ground. 

DEHORNING CATTLE. 

In response to inquiries, we will 
state that it is a good time now to do 
this work. Personally we prefer to use 
the clippers and our plan is as fo‘lows: 

We dehorned a full grown bull some 
time last spring, as he was getting 
ugly and unsafe to handle. He was led 
out and tied to an apple tree in the 
barn yard, just as one would tie a 
horse, by means of a rope halter. 

The clippers, advertised in this pa- 
per, have long handles, the ends open- 
ing about four feet apart. They zlso 
have a double shear cut, and the pres- 
sure is from all four sides toward the 
center. 

We opened the handles, standing at 
the animal’s right hip, and slipped the 
clippers down over the right horn, 
pressing down as closely into the hair 
as possible. The cut should be made 
near the suture formed by the horn 
bone and base of the skull. Many 
make a mistake by not cutting down 
close enough. When a good close job 
is done there will be less bleeding, as 
a general thing. 

In this case the bull did not suspect 
anything wrong, and, before he real- 
ized it, the handles were thrown to- 
gether and the horn was off, “slick 
and clean.” 

A half hitch of the rope around the 
apple tree made it an easy mattar 
for the attendant to quickly give the 
bull a little loose rope for a moment, 
when he quieted down again. 

We quickly slipped around to the 
other side, placed the clippers over the 


' left horn, and in a few seconds that 


was cut away. There was no more 
and 
less actual time was occupied in clip- 
ping the horn. 

We would not use the saw for this 
| purpose, as it takes too much time, 


and the animal suffers far more than 


one can imagine. Now that flies fre 


gone, it is a good time to dehorn some 


x or all the cows that need this treat- | 
Use three heavy pieces of 2x4 for ment. 





| 


for the Michigan Farmer. 


AS MISTAKES. | 





The articles written for The Farmer ' 


i by I. N. Cowdrey have always nell 
of special interest to me. and the one 
in a recent issue is no exception. | 


He says: “We must write about our | 


| failures as well as our successes, o1 | fall. 


He also says “this is | 


We have often wanted to purchase a | the elements. The matching of the | honest,” and so of course the prac- | 


cow, secure extra help, buy a second- 


hand horse power, ctc. Also had seed | 


wheat, seed corn, hay, sheep, or any 
other farm product, to sell. 


boards should run horizontally across | 
the sign board. 


' tice some writers have of only re- | 
' cording their successes must be dis- 


The next thing is to paint the board honest. 


and cover the larger lower section | 


I heartily agree with the brother in 


We sec people passing by along the ' with the most serviceable black paint these sentiments. It seems to me that | 


there is a great dearth of these “failure 
articles” in the columns of the farm 
papers of to-day. 

When an old sow, owned by Mr. 
Scroggins, of Bonetown, gives birth to 
fourteen pigs, the glad news is 
straightway published in all the farm 
papers, while a great multitude of 
amateur farmers turn their eyes to- 
ward Bonetown and exclaim in ad- 
miring chorus, Great is Scroggins of 
Bonetown! 

They don’t know that Mr. S—— has 
four other sows whose aggregate pro- 
duction in the pig line is only fourteen, 
or an average of three and one-half 
each. 

Mr. Scroggins also casually men- 
tioned to “our reporter” that one field 
of wheat (“the barn lot”) produced on 
an average thirty bushels an acre, but 
he forgets to mention that “back lot” 
that only averaged five bushels. Mr. 
Scroggins, according to Mr. Cowdrey, 
you are not honest. 

A certain field of wheat in this vicin- 
ity brought a very large yield per acre, 
but this large yield was not the result 
of any great skill or sagacity on the 
part of the raiser, for the preparation 
of the soil was of the commonest 
kind. A fairly fertile field, a favorable 
season, and a_ productive kind of 
wheat brought the large yield. 

I would not detract from anyone’s 
reputation as a good farmer, but let 
us not infer that because some writers 
never speak of their failures and mis- 
takes, that they never make any blun- 
ders. Some people would have us 
think that each transaction of their 
life has been a great success and these 
successes like beads are strung on a 








smartness. 

Deliver us from these swell heads 
whether in print or out of it. Such 
persons get the reputation of being 
shrewd, - successful business mea, 
which reputation is not because of un- 
varying success in life, but because 
they are careful to brag about their 
successes and to keep still about their 
failures. 

Brother Brown, in commenting on 
the above article by Mr. Cowdrey, 





says “Climatic conditions may cause 
failures, and so be of no value to 
others as a warning.” True, but do not 


climatic conditions also contribute to - 
' RECORDING FAILURES AS WELL | our successes? I admire thorough 


farming and try to attain to it, and 
I have noticed that the most careful 
farmers are usually the luckiest. 

So let us by careful management 
keep our dish right side up so that 
we shall catch the porridge of favor- 
able seasons, when such showers do 
Meanwhile let us be what Mr. 


else our writings will be of no value! q\, drey calls honest, and tell “the 
to readers.” 


whole thing.” 
Calhoun Co., Mich. Cc. D. SABIN. 


(Friend Sabin hits the nail on the 
head again and scores another good 
point, That’s it, let us tell about our 
failures as well as our successes. 

We have been thinking of having 


cord that represents their own natural + 
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one issue of this paper devoted to ‘“Mis- 
takes, Failures and Blunders,” espe- 
cially the Farm and Dairy depart- 
ments. The above article gives us an 
excuse to mention the matter. We 
shall give all an opportunity to “think 
up”. (or out) and record a very small 
portion of their mistakes, failures and 
blunders for the past season, and send 
to The Farmer for publication. 

Friend Sabin, having so kindly and 
deliberately introduced the subject in 
a proper manner for due consideration, 
is hereby tendered liberal space on 
the first page of the “Mistakes, Fail- 
ures and Blunders Special” to record 
his experience in this line. The date 
of: this special will be announced in 
the next issue.—Ed.) 





LIKES THE GASOLINE ENGINE 
FOR POWER. 


I have been a reader of The Farmer 
for ten years past, and have never 
written you anything to publish yet. 
But I have been a little amused, and 
have read with interest the subject of 
powers for farm use. 

Last fall I wanted to put some 
power in my barn to grind feed and 
shell corn for farm purposes. I stud- 
fed the subject over, and finally bought 
a gasoline engine. I am more than 
satisfied with the engine, and can 
grind from 12 to 15 bushels of shelled 
corn per hour, and shel! it at the same 
time and not run the engine to its full 
speed. 

I put it in my corn house upstairs, 
and we grind at rainy and other odd 
times at our convenience. 

One of my neighbors has a geared 
mill on his barn. I can see it every 
day and there are weeks at a time it 
will not work for want of wind, and 
they cut stalks and shell corn by hand 
at such times, 

The greatest trouble with wind pow- 
er is that you have got to wait for it, 
and tend to it when it is ready. That 
is the reason I did not get one, and 
that is reason enough I should think 
to convince any man. 

My engine is three and one-half 
horse power, and cost $200. I think I 
can grind feed ten hours on two gal- 
lons of gasoline. I have a grinder 
made in South Bend, Ind. I think I 
should prefer a tread power to a 
geared mill. But the gasoline engine. 
beats them all and has come to stay. 

Pardon me for taking up so much 
space in your paper, but I thought it 
might help some one in making their 
choice of farm powers. The engine 
does not affect the insurance at all. 
They are just as safe as a gasoline 
stove, and safer, I think. 

Jackson Co. E. S. WILCOX. 

(The gasoline engines are all right 
for certain purposes, and there are sev- 
eral “makes” that are reliable. Some 
of them give considerable trouble, es- 
pecially in starting up in cold weather. 

Another objection wt had to them 
was their great cost for one having six 
to eight horse power capacity. After 
the engine is purchased, gasoline must 
be constantly supplied to them when 
running, and the fuel is an item of 
constant expense in their running. 

For our purpose we prefer the tread 
power and geared wind-mill, for 
reasons frequently given in these col- 
umns. 

As to the lack of wind when wanted, 
we have our mill outfit so arranged 
that we seldom notice the absence of 
wind—except when visitors may be 
present to see the machinery work, 
and there is no breeze whatever.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
PLOWS HIS CORN GROUND IN 


THE FALL. 





I am not much given to writing for 
agricultural journals, but have re- 
ceived so much valuable information 
through such papers, coming from 
other farmers, that it may only be fair 
to give others a little of my experience 
for the benefit of some one else. 

I. N. Cowdrey writes of the fine 
clover sod he will have to turn under, 
and asks whether fall or spring plow- 
ing will be best. Following his arti- 
cle, and on the same page, is a com- 
munication from H. E. Stockbridge, 
which I regard as sound information 
on the subject, and excellent advice. 

For the past two years I have 
plowed my corn ground in the fall. In 
addition to Mr. Stockbridge’s reasons 
for so doing, I submit the following: 

Fall plowing allows the ground to 
settle and makes it firmer underneath 
the seed than spring plowing can be 
made. All the cavities made by the 
plow in turning over sod become closed 


Then, I also find less trouble with 
cutworms, as the nests are broken up 
by late plowing and the worms do not 
materialize. 

In the spring I go over my fields 
twice with a spading harrow, and then 
drag thoroughly. This gives an excel- 
lent seed bed, and after the corn comes 
up it grows right along, for the roots 
strike into the firm, moist earth and 
find the nourishment they require to 
stimulate the plant. 

Corn planted on ground plowed in 
the spring and hurriedly fitted, will 
often seem to remain at a “standstill,” 
after it gets above the ground a couple 
of inches. I have. frequently heard 
farmers say “Corn don’t seem to grow, 
it wants a good rain to settle the 
ground, then it will grow.” 

This is not the case with ground 
plowed in the fall and well fitted be- 
fore the corn is planted. Most farmers 
do not work fall plowed ground deep 
enough before planting. The spading 
harrow goes well down and, as before 
stated, makes an excellent seed bed; at 
least, this is my experience in the mat- 
ter. I presume a good cultivator would 
do as well, if set deep. I would be 
eg to hear from others on this sub- 
ect, 


Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 

(You correctly emphasize the impor- 
tance of thoroughly and deeply pulver- 
izing the fall plowed ground, when 
fitting for corn in the spring. 

For doing this work the spading 
harrow is an effective tool, on ground 
not too stony. The cutaway disc har- 
row is a most excellent tool, and does 
not ridge the ground quite so much as 
the solid disc harrow. But a solid disc 
is now on the market having a center 
“cut out,” which reduces the bad ap- 
pearance of the ridge. 

A spading or disc harrow is a valu- 
able tool to have on any farm consist- 
ing of heavy clay loam soil, and of 
especial value where fall plowing is 
practiced. 

To be sure, there are times when one 
would need put as much work on fall 
plowed land in the spring, to prepare 
a proper seed bed for corn, as would be 
needed if the same land was spring 
lowed. But there are soils and con- 
ditions wherein fall plowing would be 
preferable, the spring treatment being 
according to friend Follmer’s plan.— 
Ed.) 


J. D, FOLLMER. 





EARLY-SOWN WHEAT. 





Many farmers and scientists claim 
that the early sowing of wheat is the 
cause of the great depredations of the 
fly. We are experimenting along this 
line, and thus far our belief is, with a 
late Farmer correspondent, that the 
work of the fly is severe in proportion 
as the labor expended in fitting the 
ground is slack. Last year we sowed 
our wheat on August 20th, for two 
reasons: (a) We believe early-sowed 
wheat to be best on account of its 
getting a good start before winter sets 
in. (b) We had other work after that 
date which necessitated our being 
away from home. 

The lot was a sandy gravel, sloping 
te the north, When plowed it was cov- 
ered with a dense growth of sorrel, 
and it was afterwards cultivated four 
times with the intention of killing the 
sorrel. The ground received a soaking 
rain the day before sowing, hence it 
was too wet to drill, and some re- 
mained uncovered. To remedy this iat- 
ter difficulty we rolled the lot immedi- 
ately after sowing, and on part of the 
ground tracks furrow. deep were left 
by the team. A barrel of salt to the 
acre was now sown broadcast, and the 
grain left to fight its own battles with 
the sorrel, fly and frost. 

The wheat came up and put forth a 
vigorous growth, and so did the sor- 
rel. When the fall rains came the 
blades of wheat rusted so that in walk- 
ing ten feet, a person’s shoes would 
be covered with a dry rust-powder. 
This spring over about half of the lot 
the white daisy came, in such quanti- 
ties that we deemed it best to pull it 
all out. The grain was harvested with 
a binder, and secured before the sum- 
mer rains came. When threshed the 
middle of last August it was found 
to yield, machine measure, twenty- 
three bushels per acre, of large, plump 
kernels. 

Before marketing, we thought it 
best to screen it all, and on the xver- 
age we took out sixteen quarts per 
acre of pure sorrel seed. We intend to 
keep this until the first unsuccessful 
gas well furnishes a place of burial, 
where it will probably be out of the 





s0 the roots of the growing corn do 
not run into open places and dry up. 


reach of the plow for several years. 


and 150 Ibs. of potato fertilizer were 
sown per acre. And now for the se- 
quel: (1) The fly cut very few stalks 
of this wheat, so that no disastrous 
results were realized. (2) On this same 
farm, only a few rods distant from 
the above lot, were sown two other 
pieces of wheat, which were each fer- 
| tilized with about 200 pounds of super- 
phosphate per acre. They were sown 
about the 20th of September. On one 
lot the ground was nicely prepared. It 
was cut down considerably by the fly 
and the yield was twenty-three bush- 
els per acre. The second lot by the side 
of this last described one was sown 
the same date, the ground not pre- 
pared in very good shape, and here 
the fly made great havoc and the yield 
was ten bushels per acre. 

Now according to Prof. Webster our 
first wheat was sown at just the right 
time to catch the fly, and yet received 
no damage, and these other lots, sown 
at a time which should have insuzed 
complete safety, were more or ess 
injured. These cold facts are much ad- 
verse to practical theories, and we are 
lost in the haze surrounding them. 
Sincerely do we hope this may prove 
a general clearing-up time, when all 
may bring their hard-earned truths 
to The Farmer columns, for us to think 
over. 

One of the strongest proofs we have 
ever heard for the success of carly 
sowing came from a man who for 
years made it a point to begin sowing 
on August 20. It was this: “I would 
much rather sow early and run the 
risk of the fly, than later at the risk 
of a cold winter.” One of his neigh- 
bors told that he always had the best 
crops in the neighborhood. 

This year we sowed our wheat on 
clover sod. It was worked fine, and 
packed thoroughly, and 160 Ibs. of 
bone phosphate drilled per acre. We 
drilled one and one-quarter bushels of 
wheat each way as another experi- 





Two bushels and a half of wheat_ 


ment. We learn that in Springfield 
township, this county, many of the 
farmers drill both ways, and this 
township is particularly noted for 
large yields. 

Our wheat at this writing covers the 

ground, and seems to be standing the 
dry weather well. Some rust is appear- 
ing. If anyone can prescribe a remedy 
for this we should be glad to learn cf 
it. Would not lime and plaster mixed 
be good? 
We aré watching interestedly the re- 
sult of this fall’s seeding, dtound us. 
The ground has been so dry and 
lumpy that, in the majority of cases, 
it has proven almost an impossibility 
to pack it down and secure a fine, 
moist seed bed. As a result the most 
of the wheat bas been drilled from 
two to four inches deep. We believe 
it is a serious mistake to drill deeper 
than one inch. This is the depth we 
sowed, but it required a-great amount 
of labor to insure this depth. 

Our wheat is putting forth a short, 
stubby growth and stooling out to 
from three to six stalks to the kernel. 
We fail to see how the wheat is to 
stool much if sowed too deep. We be- 
lieve the heaving of the ground by 
frost will break the stalks off, and by 
tearing it loose from its seed-kernel, 
and natural feeder, necessitate a new 
and weaker rooting. 

Only a small area of wheat in this 
vicinity is showing above ground at 
this writing, October 1st, and much cf 
it was sowed befcre the 20th of Sep- 
tember. It does not seem as though 
the growth would be sufficient to with- 
stand the winter. 

Summit Co, O. CYRUS W. FIELD. 

(Two and one-half bushels of seed 


wheat per acre seems almost a foolish 


waste of about one bushel per acre. 
Have any of our readers found that 
such seemingly excessively heavy seed- 
ing pays? From one and one-half to 
two bushels per acre has been the gen- 
eral practice of wheat growers in 
Southern Michigan. 

We have often examined “volunteer” 
stalks of wheat that have come up 
after plowing wheat stubble in July 
or early August. Sometimes at seed- 
ing time we would find insects in 
them, and sometimes not. 

We believe it possible to sow wheat 
very early, and stand as good a 
chance of escaping the ravages of the 
Hessian fly and its progeny, as when 
sowing “hr-good season,” whatever 
that actual date may be. 

It is our belief also that wheat sown 
on a fairly fertile, well prepared seed 
bed, will withstand the work of the 
insects better than on poor soi] not 
decently fitted. 

We have seen late sown wheat ter- 





ribly devastated by insects working 
therein in the spring, while early sown 
wheat escaped almost entirely. Many 
farmers in this section had some ex- 
perience of this sort during the sea- 
son. of 1896, the writer among the 
number. 

We recall to mind one field sown to 
wheat in the fall of 1895, on well pre- 
pared ground, sowed about the 12th 
of September. We had another field, 
corn ground, sowed about the 28th 
of September. The first field contained 
some moisture previous to sowing, 
and a light rain afterwards helped the 
germination of the seed and made 
every plant visible above ground. 

The corn ground wheat was barely 
visible above the surface when win- 
ter set in. The following spring we had 
continued warm weather from the 
middle of March, with not a single 
freezing night. The conditions were 
just right for insects to get into the 
corn ground wheat in early spring just 
after the first strap leaf had started 
on the tiny plants. 

As a result the late sown wheat on 
corn ground was almost an entire fail- 
ure. The same weather conditions in 
the spring gave the early sown wheat, 
on a well prepared seedbed, an excel- 
lent start, and it was not troubled by 
a to any appreciable extent.— 





PREFERS SPRING PLOWING FOR 
CORN. 





You ask for answers te Mr. Cow- 
drey’s inquiry in regard to proper time 
for plowing clover sod for corn. My 
answer is the same as yours, viz., just 
before fitting to plant. 

My reason for this plan is because 
the late warm spring days have 
warmed the top soil and grass, and 
when inverted causes the whole fur- 
row slices to undergo a warming pro- 
cess, so necessary for the quick and 


safe germination and _ continued 
growth. 

GEO. A. BAUMGARDNE 
Newaygo Co., Mich. ad 








When writing advertisers mention Mich Parmer 


BADLY RUN DOWN 


Stomach__and Kidnrvy Troublee— 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cures. 
“IT was badly run down with stomach and 
kidney troubles. Ihave taken six bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am now fully 
recovered and I feel like a new man. I 
cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
to all who are afflicted. It has done won- 
ders for me.’’ T. D. McGEE, 344 South Mar- 
ket St., Canton, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—The One True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills cure sick headache. 25 cents. 


ROWN Bone Cutter 
for cutting green 
bones. For the poult Best in th d, 
Lowest in 
monials, 














5 man, F — yr 
ce. Send for circular_and testi- 
*Wilson Bros.) EASTON, A. 
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‘ SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH - 
KRAUSERS LiQUiD & ACT oF SMOKE 


Cikcurar. E. KRAUSER & BRO. TON, PAL 


MONEY MAKER, naira, 





















Records, Large 
size Show Bills, AdmissionTickets, 
- ete., for $15.25. Anop 

~ - nity to make ~ money easy b 
Public cacrainaenis. Just the thing for church an 
Sunday school entertainments. Anyone can operate 
them.Send for Free Catalogue of Graphophones, Reeords,ete. 
os by sending ONE DOLLAR we will send the outfit by ae 

i 








0. D.*_-hjeet to examination, balance payable when rece! 
SEAKS,ROEBUCK & CO. line. )ChCACO,ILL « 
QGears, 2 & Co. are thoroughly redable.—Editor ) 
P’ ANOS 27 ORCANS 
£21.25 and up. —$22.00 and up. 
0 finer goods 





REE t and send to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CQ. tine. CHICAGO, Ikke 





Guaranteed to cure in 10 
days or money refunded. 
Price, $100 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists or sent 
prepaid. Write for testi- 
«ionials. F.A. HYDE & CO., 
29 Hodges Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit raising 
in that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the south- 
ern slope of the Ozarks. and will prove of great value 
not only to fruit-growers, but to every farmer and 
i looking for a farm and a home. Mailed 
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BERKSHIRES. 





niversal consent the improved 
Pe Bas hog stands at the head of 
the list, to either brecd pure or to 
cross with inferior breeds. For its 
great antiquity and permanence, it is 
entitled to consideration; for it is, with- 
out doubt, the most universally popu- 
lar and the most widely distributed of 
any of the English breeds. Not only 
has it established itself in almost 
every county in England, in spite of 
the various local breeds, but in Ireland 
and Scotland it is equally at home. On 
the continent of Europe it has gained 
a foothold, notwithstanding the nation- 
al prejudices; and the newly developed 
continents of Australia and Africa 
have taken a share of the noble ani- 
mals to occupy their vast feeding 
grounds. So rapidly has the breed in- 
creased in public favor there has been 
established two associations in our 
own country, each of which publishes 
a record. In Canada a public record is 
published as well as one in England, 

Like the other English breeds of 
swine, the Berkshire is undoubtedly 
descended from the European wild 
boar, an animal denominated by nat- 
uralists as dolicho-cephalous (long- 
headed). At the time when Robert 
Bakewell commenced his journeyings 
through England, disseminating the 
true’ principles of stock breeding, at- 
tention was turned to the improvement 
of the swine of the country. Importa- 
tions of the China hog were made and 
used to transform the general charac- 
ter of the native swine of the coun- 
try. The China hogs were, no doubt, 
descendants of the India boar, which 
is denominated brachycephalous 
(short-headed). Their general charac- 
teristics were fineness of bone, short 
head, broad between the eyes, small 
ears that stood upright, symmetry in 
appearance, early maturity, with an 
aptitude to fatten readily. Although 
the Borkshire hud maintained a high 
reputation for centuries, the infusion 
of the China blood acted like magic, 
shortening his snout, broadening the 
face between the eyes, causing the 
once pendulous ears to stand erect, and 
improving the general symmetry of the 
animal as well as increasing his nat- 
ural aptitude to fatten at any age. It 
has beer claimed by some that Siamese 
hogs were used at an early day to im- 
prove the Berkshire, but their charac- 
teristics were similar to the China hog 
except the color being of deep plum to 
slate or black, with white feet. They 
also were noted for very heavy hams 
and shoulders, early maturing, and 
fattened readily. Now that about 100 
years have elapsed since the infusion 
of foreign blood, the Berkshire retains 
these leading and desirable qualities 
to an eminent degree. 

Since the efforts of Lord Barrington, 
from 1820 to 1830, to establish a one- 
ness of appearance, the leading char- 
acteristics of the Berkshire have been a 
solid black color with white in face, 
white feet and white switch on end 
of tail. Their general appearance, al- 
though somewhat improved of late 
years, is a model of beauty in general 
conformation, which the breeders of 
other breeds are striving to imitate. 
The remarks among the votaries of 
other breeds are often made, “As 
stylis as a Berk,” ‘“‘Hammed like a 
Berk,” “Back like a Berk,” “Head as 
handsome as a Berk,” ete. 

It is claimed that no other breed of 
swine has equally as good bone as 
the Berks, for they are always able 
to carry their immense carcass to 
market, and no other breed bears ship- 
ment as well. Another point claimed 
is superior quality of flesh, as they in- 
termingle the fat and lean meat, mak- 
ing the most desirable bacon, as well 


‘as hams and shoulders that are never 


surpassed and rarely approached. That 
they mature early as well as attain 
great size one can prove by referring 
to the reports of the great fairs. At 
the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 
the heaviest hog shown was a Berk- 
shire. The heaviest weights attained 
one year and under two was by the 
Berkshires. The weights under six 
months seemed almost incredible, pass- 
ing the 250 pound mark, During the 
present year a well-known breeder of 
Indiana had a boar under one year dis- 


= 





qualified at the State Fair of that 
state because he weighed over 450 
pounds, but when he arrived at Spring- 
field, Ill., he was compelled to compete 
with a boar that weighed 558 pounds 
at eleven and a half months. It will 
readily be seen that the time has 
passed when it is necessary to keep a 
pig a whole year to make a barrel of 
pork. Another point is too often over- 
looked, and that is, that a young ani- 
mal not only provides more meat for 
the food consumed, but that which 
contains more muscle or lean meat, 
and if there is any profit at all in 
feeding it is while the animal is 
young, 

The leading characteristics of the 
Berkshires may be summed up as fol- 
lows: Very prolific, the females bear- 
ing and raising large litters; superior 
quality of bone and flesh, tractable 
disposition, good size, rapid growth 
under favorable circumstances, early 
maturity, and an aptitude to fatten at 
any age. 





A GRAND YOUNG BERKSHIRE. 





The half-tone engraving on this page 
is a life-like representation of the 
young Berkshire boar Mack 43774, far- 





R. Platt and S. M. Winslow. Para- 
graph 1, article 11, of the by-laws, was 
repealed and resolutions were adopted 
to secure representation of the breed 
at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at 
Omaha, and for expert judges at state 
fairs. The financial condition of the as- 
sociation is good, the treasurer’s report 
showing a cash balance of $1,300 and 
assets amounting to $5,015. 

The several car-loads of steers which 
competed for the $500 in premiums at 
the Chicago show have since been sold. 
The first prize of $300 went to L. H. 
Kerrick, Bloomington, Ill. The loads 
contained 15 steers, and the Kerrick 
steers, Aberdeen-Angus, were sold to 
Armour & Co. at $5.90 per hundred. 
The second prize went to the Short- 
horns shown by Harry Schirding, of 
Petersburg, Ill. They averaged 1,568 
pounds, and were sold to Swift & Co., 
at $5.60. A load of Aberdeen-Angus 
yearlings, averaging 1,184 pounds. 
were taken by Armour & Co., at $5.49. 
For Mother load of Angus yearlings, 
Armour & Co. paid $5.60. A load of 
two-year-old grade Herefords, fed in 
Iowa, averaged 1,370 pounds, and were 
bought by Swift at $5.35. One load of 
Shorthorns sold at $5.30, and another 
of cross-bred Herefords and _  Short- 
horns at $5.40 per hundred. A single 





BERKSHIRE BOAR, MACK 43774. 


rowed March 30, 1896, and bred and 
owned by N. A. and J. W. Clapp, of 
Wixom, Oakland county. Mack was 
exhibited at the late State Fair, and 
won first premium in the one-year-old 
class, stood at the head of the herd 
which wen the frst herd premium, and 
was also awarded a diploma as best 
boar of any age. Mack was sired by 
Royal Briton 38608; dam, Stumpy’s 
Duchess II. 34850, by Sallie Carlisle’s 
Duke 30090; 2d dam, Stumpy’s Duch- 
ess 31057, by Stumpy Duke III. 15889; 
thence tracing to Stumpy L, his 13th 
dam, by Old Joshua. There is no bet- 
ter breeding to be found in the Berk- 
shire register. 

The engraving does not do justice to 
this hog, as owing to his active habits 
the artist could not get him in position 
long enough to get a natural photo- 
graph. He is backing away from the 
camera, and this gives him a droop- 
ing appearance at the rump which 
does not belong to him. But it brings 
out strongly his fine shoulders, good 
bone, length of body, well-shaped head 
and fine ear. 

In another column we print a short 
history and description of the Berk- 
shire, which will be read with interest 
by those who appreciate a fine hog. 


STOCK NOTES. 


Three loads of good native heifers 
were sold today for F. G. Robinson at 
$3.75. Mr. Robinson bought 160 head 
here about 90 days ago at an average 
cost of $2.90 and an average weight of 
about 600 pounds. They were fed at 
Mr. Robinson’s farm near Belton, Mo. 
Part of them were marketed after 60 
days’ feeding and brought $3.90 to $4. 
The three loads sold today were the 
last of the 160 head. The whole bunch 
made an average gain of 175 pounds, 
or about two pounds per head per day. 
—Kansas City Telegram. That is a 
good record for any feeder. A gain of 
two pounds per day in weight, and 
over one dollar per hundred for the 
improvement in quality and condition 
in 60 days must have made Mr. Rob- 
inson a nice profit. 

The American Galloway Cattle 
Breeders’ Association held its annual 
meeting at Chicago November 4. The 
tollowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, D. McCrae, 
of Guelph, Canada; first vice-president, 
Robert Craik, of Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
second vice-president, S. M. Winslow, 
Oskaloosa, Mo.; third vice-president, A. 
B. Chapman, of South Rockwood, 
Mich.; secretary and treasurer, Frank 
B. Hearne, Independence, Mo. Execu- 
tive committee: I. C. Huntington, M, 


yearling Shorthorn steer shown by Re- 
nick, of Kentucky, weighing 1,350 
pounds, sold to Swift at $5.60. 


Usterinary Bepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this depaitment is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
=. a fee of one dollar must accompany the 























Ringbone.—Young horse went lame 
three months ago. Failed to find any 
swelling about the limb or shoulder. 
Think his pastern is growing larger, 


but I am unable to make him flinch by 
pressure. A, G., Hillsdale, Mich.—Give 
him rest and apply caustic balsam 
once a week. 


Bursal Swelling.—Three-months-old 
colt’s hock joint is swollen. Have 
weaned colt, but legs are not any bet- 
ter. Its mother had attacks of indi- 
gestion. Gave her medicine which you 
prescribed and she recovered. F. P. 
S., Big Rapids, Mich—Apply equal 
parts extract witch-hazel, alcohol and 
water twice a day. 

Horse Slobbers Badly.—Eleven-year- 
old horse has slobbered badly for three 
or four months. Frothy substance 
drops from mouth. Coughs quite bad- 
ly. I have had his teeth floated. J. K., 
Durand, Mich.—Give one teaspoonful 
powdered sulphate of iron, one dram 
ground nux vomica, one-half ounce of 
bicarbonate of soda twice a day. 
Change his bit. Do not check his head 
very high when you drive him. 

Milk Fever—Red Poll, three-year- 
old cow dropped her calf a week or 
ten days before I found her. She was 
perfectly dry. Shali I sell her or try 
to bring back her milk supply? R. W., 
Campbell, Mich.—If heifer promised 
to be a good milker, you had better 
make an effort to bring her milk back. 
It can best be done by feeding her 
plenty and milking her three times a 
day. If you find that her milk does 
not return, your feed will not be lost, 
as she wil either give milk or gain 
flesh. 

Chronic Cracked Heels—Spasm of 
stifle muscles and pin worms.—Six- 
year-old mare is troubled with chronic 
cracked heels. Two years ago she 
was tied out with a long rope and be- 
came tangled in it and injured both 
forelegs below fetlock joints. It was 
a long time before wounds healed. 
When standing on barn floor last win- 
ter she had scratches. Sores are above 
fetlock joints and are hard scabs, Skin 
is thick and feverish. When she walks, 
she jerks up her feet as if she had 
stringhalt. Think her digestion is not 
very good as she eats a large quantity 
of food and drinks a great deal of 
water and it does her no good. She 
raised a colt this summer and is in 
foal again. Also, three-year-old colt 
has spasms of muscles of stifle joint. 
Also has pin worms. How should he 
be treated? W. W., Nashville, Mich.— 
Clip hair off back part of legs. Wash 
them with soap and water and apply 
poultices of boiled turnips. Keep legs 
poulticed every night until they are 
well. Apply one part powdered sul- 
phate of copper to six parts vase- 
line twice a day. Give one dram 
iodide of potash three times a day. 
Feed plenty of salt. Blister _ stifle 
joint with Gombault’s caustic balsam 
once a week. Give one dram santonin, 
one ounce powdered gentian once a 
day to colt. Also give injectionsof in- 





fusion of Quassia. 








Kidney and Bladder Trouble Quickly Cured. 





You May Have a Sample Bottle of the Great Discovery, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root Sent tree by Mail. 





antee of genuineness. 


Men and women doctor their troubles so often without benefit, that they get 
discouraged and skeptical. In most such cases serious mistakes are made in doctor- 
ing and not knowing what our trouble is or what makes us sick. The unmistakable 
evidences of kidney trouble are pain or dull ache in the back, too frequent desire to 
pass water, scanty supply, scalding irritation. As kidney disease advances the face 
looks sallow or pale, eyes puffy, the feet swell and sometimes the heart acts badly. 
Should further evidence be needed to find out the cause of sickness, then set urine 
aside for twenty-four hours; a sediment or settling is also convincing proof that our 
kidneys and bladder need doctoring. A fact often overlooked, or not always under- 
stood, is that women suffer as much from kidney and bladder trouble as men do. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discovery of the eminent physician and scientist 
and as such is not recommended for everything, but will be found just what is need- 
ed in cases of kidney and bladder disorders or troubles due to weak kidneys, such 
as Bright’s Disease, gravel or rheumatism. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of this great remedy is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures. 
one dollar. So universally successful has Swamp-Root been in quickly curing even 
the most distressing cases, that if you wish to Prove its wonderful merit you may 
have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both sent absolutely free 
by mail. Mention Michigan Farmer and send your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. The fact that this liberal offer appears in this paper is a guar- 


Sold by druggists, price fifty cents and 





Bargains in Jersey Bulls 


Of Richest Breeding and Individual Merit. 


Stoke Pogis, Pedro and St. Lambert Blood, 


Come and see or write for pedigree and prices. 


J. F. AVERY, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Shropshire Breeding Ewes and P. C. Boars, 


Special Prices Now. Write To-day. 
A. H FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 
CASS COUNTY HERD Ssctas onerscr tra ae 
Choice young stock for sale. 
Also Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels and White 
Holland Turkeys. LYMAN RODGERS,Dowagiac,Mich 














Special Prices for Poland-Chinas *So"jacs° 
ddress M.M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mick. 





JERSEY BULLS. 


Oaklawn King, 33962 A. J. C. C., by Helier, 30197; 
dam, Miss Daisy Le Brocgq, 50657; tracing to Daisy 
Le Brocq, by Le Brocq’s Prize, $350. Also bull calf by 
Oaklawn King, 33962; dam, Pugis Baronne 2d 100521. 

Address FRANK MANNING, Lyons. Mich. 


25 HEAD OF YOUNG BOARS i"? months ‘ola. 


Fine, strong, growthy, of Wilkes, Free Trade and U. 
8. strains. Prices low for quality. 
J. R. HAIN §, Minerva, Stark Co.. Ohio. 


POLAND-CHINAS Spring and fall pigs of Fashions 
* Fancy and U.8. strains. Also 
two yearling boars. Pricesreasonable A few Collie 
Pups for sale. FRANK H. OLIN, Kalamazoo. Mich 


MRS. E. H. GOODRICH, Fostoria, Mich, 
BRONZE TURKEYS. Your choice st 2.50 
xt rhir 8. 
each for RS. E. H. GOODRICH, Festoria, Mich, 
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THE CHICAGO HORSE SHOW. 


— 


(By our Special Reporter.) 
On the whole the Chicago Horse 


Show of ’97 was a brilliant affair and 
indications seemed to point to success 
financially, When we consider that 
there were $45,000 offered in prizes, 
and that there were on exhibition 1,100 
horses, we need not wonder that the 
remark “big show” was to be heard 
on all sides. The parade of the horses 
in the different classes as they were 
shown in the ring, was witnessed by 
immense crowds of people, at times 
taxing the seating capacity of the 
great Coliseum, in which it was held, 
to its full extent. When we note the 
intense interest manifested, whether it 
was a four-in-hand, unicorn, tandem, 
horse and park gig, a swell turnout, 
saddle horse, high jumper, or pony 
contest, we were inclined to forget 
that we were in the midst of the bi- 
cycle and electrical era. We can only 
conclude that no matter what other 
method of locomotion may be devised, 
that noblest of all animals, the horse, 
will still be retained as the companion 
and friend of man. 

To the curious tyro, or intensely in- 
terested horseman, there was a favor- 
able opportunity to study and note the 
different characteristics of the various 
breeds shown, as there were specimens 
ranging all the way from the ponder- 
ous Clydesdale, Percheron, Belgian 
Draft horse, Oldenberg Coach, French 
Coach, English Hackney and Hunter, 
American Morgans, trotters, roadsters 
and saddle horses, to the Polo and 
Shetland ponies. In point of numbers, 
among the draft horses the Clydesdales 
led, with the VPercherons not a very 
close second. Among the middle- 
weights the French Coachers were in 
the lead. The Hackneys attracted 
considerable attention, but as to just 
what place they are to fill in this coun- 
try we are at a loss to know. High 
claims may be brought forth, but they 
are not heavy enough to compete with 
the draft breeds, and too chunky and 
indifferent roaders to compete with the 
American-bred trotters and roadsters. 

If the plaudits of the great audience 
are a test of popularity among the 
breeds, we noticed that none awakened 
more enthusiasm than the American 
trotting-bred and saddle horses. 








AN EXPLANATION. 

Since C. K. C. wrote The Farmer re- 
garding his intention to cross his trot- 
ting-bred mares with a thoroughbred, ¢ 
great many letters have reached this 
office calling attention to a number of 
stallions which the owners thought 
would fill the requirements of our cor- 
respondent. Some of these we an- 
swered by mail, but there are now too 
many to do this, so we make an ex- 
planation regarding the sort of horse 
Cc. K. C, wants. Every correspondent 
but four had trotting-bred stallions, 
and only one a thoroughbred, the ex 
ception being Col. Rogers. Now a thor- 
oughbred is not a trotting horse; he is 
a running horse, tracing back to the 
English race horse. So far as trotting 
stallions are concerned, they are owned 
in goodly numbers in Oakland county, 
and of fine breeding. But they are not 
what Mr. C. wants. It is strange, that 
after the difference between trotting- 
bred and thoroughbred horses has been 
so frequently pointed out, there are so 
many horsemen who do not seem to 
understand the distinction. Besides 
the trotters two French coachers and a 
Cleveland Bay have been offered, each 
writer stating that they were thorough- 
breds. It looks as if there were only 
one thoroughbred stallion in eastern 
Michigan, that owned by Col. Rogers, 
and until he wrote us we did not know 
of that one. Such a horse should not 
be kept in the dark. His fine breeding 
entitles him to recognition as a valu- 
able addition to the horse stock of Oak- 
land and surrounding counties. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 





Tod Sloane, the American jockey, 
won two races last week on English 
horses, and now the English journals 
are calling him a “great artist.” 

Miss Russell, the dam of Maud §., is 
now 32 years old, and still able to get 
around. Eventide, the dam of Krem- 
lin, is 26, and reported in good shape. 

Richard Croker’s filly Georgiana won 


the Chellows plate last week, at the 
Lingfield Park November meeting. It 
is a race for three-year-olds, one mile 
straight, value 100 sovereigns. Six 
horses started. 

Betonica, the three-year-old gelding 
which paced in 2:06% at Los Angeles, 
October 23, is by Azmoor, dam Nadine, 
by Wildidle. He has a race record of 
2:10%. Azmoor is a half thoroughbred 
stallion by Electioneer, and Wildidle, 
the sire of the dam of Betonica, is a 
thoroughbred. This is very peculiar 
breeding for a double-gaited horse, 


A regular meeting of the board of 
review of the National Trotting Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Murray Hill 
Hotel, New York, at 10 a. m. Tuesday, 
December 7. All communications in- 
tended for the consideration of the 
board at this session must be forward- 
ed to the secretary not later than No- 
vember 20. There will also be either 
an adjourned or a special meeting of 
the board at Chicago early ip the 
spring. 

Gov. Griggs, of New Jersey, has is- 
sued his proclamation declaring the 
anti-gambling amendment and the ad 
interim amendment, adopted by the 
people, September 28, to be a part of 
the fundamental law of the state. The 
opposition threatened to secure a 
mandamus against the issuance of the 
proclamation, but it failed to material- 
ize. This ends racing on the New Jer- 
sey tracks, and stops several merry-Zo- 
rounds this winter. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
been officially notified under date of 
the 28th ult., of the appointment by 
New South Wales of a veterinary in- 
spector at San Francisco to examine 
and grant certificates of health for 
American horses to be shipped to 
Australia from that port. A similar 
appointment of a veterinary inspector 
at New York in behalf of Australia 
was recently made by New South 
Wales, to facilitate the shipment of 
cattle, sheep and swine to that coun- 
try from New York only.e 


The racing season closes with Ham- 
burg the acknowledged champion of 
the two-year-old runners. His last, 
and perhaps his greatest victory, was 
won in the Great Kastern Handicap st 
Sheepshead Bay, when he was weighed 
down with an impost of 135 lbs., and 
won from an excellent field, in the 
fastest time the Futurity course has 
been run this year. He gave 11 Ibs. 
to Archduke, 15 to L’Alouette, the 
Futurity winner, 18 to Firearm and 
Handball, and from 20 to 27 lbs. to all 
the other starters. It was certainly 
a remarkable thing for a two-year-id 
to do, and stamps him as the best colt 
of the year. 

The 19th annual meeting of the 
American Clydesdale Association was 
held on the 2d inst. during the Chicago 
horse show. The reports of the vyari- 


ous committees showed the year to 
have been a successful one for the 
breeders of Clydesdale horses, and 


much satisfaction was expressed over 
the Clydesdale exhibit at the horse 
show. The exhibit is said to have 
been the most complete, and the stock 
of a better average grade, than at any 
former show. The oflicers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, R. B. Ogilvie, 
Madison, Wis.; vice-president, Robert 
Miller, Broughan, Ont.; secretary, 
Alexander Galbraith, Janesville, Wis. 


The greatest three-year-old pacer cf 
this year, and the greatest by the rec- 
ord of any year, is Searchlight, who 
recently made a record of 2:05% at 
Santa Ana, Cal. He had previously 
tied the race record of 2:09%4. He is 
superbly bred, being by Darknight, 
dam Nora Mapes, by Furor. Furor 
3026 was owned by Dewey & Stewart, 
of Owosso, this State, who bred Nora 
Mapes. Her dam was Hattie Mapes, 
by Abdallah Star; second dam Fanny 
Mapes (dam of Jerome Eddy, 2:1642) 
by Abdallah 15. Furor 3026 is by 
King Rene 1278, dam Fuga, by George 
Wilkes 519; second dam, Betsy Trot- 
wood (dam of Phallas), by Clark 
Chief 89. 





Of Interest To Horsemen. 


Do you turn your horses out for the winter? If so 
we want to call your attention toa very important 
matter. Horses that have been used steadily, either 
on the farm or for road work, quite probably have 
some strains whereby lameness, or enlargements 
have been caused, or perhaps new life is needed to 
be infused into their legs. Gombault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam applied as per directions, just as you are turn 
ing the horse out, will be of great benefit and this is 
the time when it can be used very successfully. 
One great advantage in using this remedy is that 
after it is applied it needs nocare or attention.is 
absolutely a safe remedy for any one to use and 
does its work well and at a time when the 
horse is having a rest. Of course, it can be used 
with equal success while horses are in the stable, 
but many people in turning their horses out 





would use Caustic Balsam if they were reminded 
of it, and this article is given as a reminder. 





Every farmer should have good 
draft mares to do the farm work and 
to raise big draft colts. The farmer 
can work these colts as they mature, 
while the large horse breeder can raise 
horses and fatten themas he does cattle 
and hogs, but the best market horses 
must be raised on the farm and broken 
to work and grain feed. A cheap horse 
costing $100 that has been fattened up 
on corn, says an exchange, is soft and 
unable to stand street work. He must 
be hardened up on oats and bran, and 
spared from work six to twelve 
months at the expense of $50 to $100 
for city feed and care. Teamsters pre- 
fer to pay $150 to $200 for a good draft 
horse ready to go to work and to stand 
up to hard work. Farmers can raise 
these horses and mature and work 
them better than anyone else. 











RAMBOUILLET Breeding Ewes for Sale.—I have 





AKDALE LINCOLNS AND CHE 

WHITES.—Thirty imported and on ee 
ram lambs, ewes bred; 25 Chester Whites, choicest 
strains. Address H. A. DANIELLS, Elva, Mich. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 

of registered SHORTHORN CATTLE 
from good milking families. Rosebud’s Acklam 
Sharon 4th 120892 at head of herd. Stock 
forsale. No bulls except calves. 











HOGS. 


Cwm LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
SWINE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury. Mich. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs and Langshan Cockerels, 


Boarscheap. J.8. STONEBRAKER, El Paso, Tex. 


UROC JERSEY SWINE.—Spring and fall pigs 
for sale by EUGENE EK. HOWE. Stock farm 3 
miles north of Howell. Livingston, Co., Mich. 


DUROC-JERSEYS—A few boar pigs large en- 
ough for service $10each. Del. to Ex.* Entitled to 
registry. LEN McComB, Mg’r, Box 294, Adrian, Mich. 


poetry head of heavy-boned, choice Poland- 
Chinas for sale. Spring and fall farrow. Stock 
always on hand. WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich 


EAnes ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO.. Mt. Morris, Mich 


LABez ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE. highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY. Mt. Morris. Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid. Mich., breeder of Victor‘'a 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record 
Jae ble prices. Correspondence solicited. 





























tion Michigan Farmer. 
of the bowels, do not irri- 
ganism in perfect condition. Try them. 25 cents. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
call on us if you want the best of either 


Fiocod s 
tate or inflame, but leave 

Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
French Coachers or Percherons, 


When writing advertisers please men- 
Restore full, regular action P & ; ; 
all the delicate digestive or- f S 
McLAUGHLIN BROS., 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 








Morse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 





SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible TER ever any scar or blemish. The Safest 
best everused. Takes the place of all lint 
boot, GL : a severe action. Kemoves Bunches 


dr Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


Y, for Rheumatism, 
apratea, Py AR REMED) is invaluable. 


WE GUARANTEE Gaustic BA SAM wil 
Zoteee more actel rer mixvurecver aed 
a cokivemiatactone fries $160 ber bottle. Bold 
fiirections for it use. Gand tae Cnaecighane” cireclsre 
sestimonials, etc,@ 


THB LAWIENCH-WILLIAMS 0O., Cleveland, Q 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


J.C. C. BULL CALVES—some from tested 

«cows. Chester White Pigs. both sexes, from 

best families. B.P. R. cockerels from best strains. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 


F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Livingston 
« Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 




















F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed- 
- ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
« Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 








EGISTERED HOLSTHINS from my World’s 
Fair prize-winning herd. Poland Chinas sired 
by my great prize boar, Royal Black U.S.,half brother 
to Corwin King. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE, ocx: 


for le. 
Send for catalogue and testimonials. — 
A. E. & C. I. BURLEIGH, Mazon, Dls. 


_ Lakeside Herd Holstein Friesian Cattle, 
35 head registered cows and heifers for sale. Two 
young bulls. Calves either sex one week old $10 
each. WOODMAN & BLAIR. Manistee. Mich. 
FOR SALE Bull calf, white and fawn, by Re- 
* eorder’s Diploma 40011; dam Kate 
Golden 69480, (16 lbs. 6 oz.); 2nd dam Kate Bashford 
15982, (17 lbs.4 02). This bull full of the World's Fair 
“Combination” winners. Price, $50. Also Jersey 
cows and heifers. Peacocks ($5.00) five dollars a 
pair. B. E. BULKOCK, Dundee, Mich. 

















SHEED. 


EO. C. WOODMAN, breeder of Dorset 
Horned Sheep. Four choice rams for sale 
Address H. WOODMAN, North Lansing, Mich. 








URE Bred Hampshire Rams from imp. stock 
at a bargain for the next 60 days. Inspection in- 
vited. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co.. Mich. 


| oe Sheep and Chester White Swine. Hither 
sex and all ages for sale. Write before pur 








chasing elsewhere. A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich 





OLAND CHINAS— April boars a specialty for 
30 days. Shipping points Lansing and Grand 
Ledge. Prices right. L. F. CONRAD Wacousta, Mich 


MERCHANT KELLY. Woodstock, Mich., 
Write ener ot LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 


OLAND-CHINAS—Choice sows already bred; 
choice male pigs; also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. 
Rock cockerels. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


EST MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIA SWINE 
Choice stock of all ages for sale. Write for 
prices. M. T. STORY. Lowell, Mich. 


catalog now out. Thirty large, growthy 
he April boar pigs of choicest breeding for 
sale. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE. oio%6, cate, potn 


sexes. H. D. HALL, Martijn, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP ‘wicu" 


. MICH. 
BREED R OF | arge English Berkshire Swine. 


DUROC JERSEYS, 41:45": 


what you want. C. C. BRAWLEY, New Madison,0O. 


POLAND-GHINA PIGS for catstogue™” 


E. A. CROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites. My<c915 


-winning herds that won $2,170 at the World’s 
Pair. MARTIN VOGKL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Shorthorn cattle, B. 
salok and SP. Hamer. BRAY. St. Johns. Mich. 


NOW READY Pe!8n¢-China Herd Head- 


ers, quality and finish combined. 
Sired by Roy Wilkes 41517. Grand breeder, 
seven firsts and one second at Washtenaw  ounty 
Fair. G. W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
highly bred registered 


DUROC-JERSEYS. stock. Pairs not akin. 


J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


POLAND CHIN AS One grand yearling boar; choice 
ra * young boars and sows, some- 
thing to head your herd. Write or come and see 
them. L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
A “ae and B. P. R., two grand yards 
te 
WILLARD PERRY or — 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, eration. at % their 
Talue, Wie 1o-any py BALCH, Deford, Mich 


SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
I now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 
write 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


RAAL The home of 
OLD OAK K 1 CHESTER 
WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. re! 
of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 
stock. Something new. rare and practical. Prices 


asonable. Correspondence solicited. 
TL G. SELLMAN, Zouth Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich 


rfeeder? If so, send your ad- 
LOU snk St deat tees 
YOU Spine ae liened. Send names of 5 hog 


A 
HOG 












































Pigs ready to ship. From 
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Eggs 15 for 81. 
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7 O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich.. proprietor of 
W e Michigan Central ert. of IMPROVE 


See 


STER WHITES: 
Choice pigs of March an 
April farrow. either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want or 
give me a call if con- 
venient. 


DOCS FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 





“eee a 











JAMES BETTIS, - Winchester, Ill. 
OAREY FARM KENNELS. 
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heep and Goal. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


POINTS OF THE LONG WOOLS. 














To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

In your issue of November 6th you 
gave a description of several of the 
characteristics and resemblances of the 
Lincoln and Leicester sheep. In some 
of those descriptions I agree with you, 
but not in them all. 

In your article you state that the 
Cotswolds have a heavy foretop, while 
Lincolns and Leicesters have none. I 
agree with you in your description of 
the Cotswolds and Leicesters on that 
point, but not on the Lincolns. I find 
that the most of the Lincolns of the 
present day have quite a foretop, but 
not quite so heavy as the Cotswolds. 

In reference to the quality of their 
wool as to fineness, you place the Lin- 
colns first, Leicesters second, and Cots- 
wolds third. Being a breeder of long- 
wool sheep, I have of late years paid a 
good deal of attention to the quality 
of the wool of those three breeds of 
long-wool sheep, and the way I should 
class them as to fineness would be the 
Leicester first, Lincolns second, and 
Cotswolds third. 

ic-sagaaas Co. JNO. MARSHALL. 

We are pleased to hear from Mr. 
Marshall on the points he touches on. 
On the first one he is right, to some ex- 
tent at least. The Lincoln, originally 
a sheep without foretop, has developed 
more or less wool on the back part of 
the head. But this is not a feature of 
the breed as a whole, photographs of 
eens sheep, one of which we 
printed a few weeks ago, showing a 
bare head. Perhaps we should, to be 
more strictly correct, have said that the 
head was bare as a rule, with instances 
where there was more or less foretop. 

As to the classification of the wools 
of the various breeds for fineness, we 
refer Mr. Marshall to a letter received 
this week from our English correspond- 
ent, Agricola, in which he gives the rel- 
ative position of the various breeds as 
to this characteristic. He agrees with 
us in placing the Lincoln first und the 
Leicester second. But we have the re- 
port of an expert who tested all the 
wools of the various breeds exhibited 

-“#t. the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. 
His report, which is one of the most 
complete ever written on the subject, 
was published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It gives highly 
magnitied illustrations of wool fibres 
of the different breeds, tables showing 
their relative elasticity, strength and 
fineness. It is a work showing great 
research, and regarded as a standard 
authority. The author, Wm. MeMurtie, 
EK. M., Ph. D., after completing his 
tests, summarizes his conclusions on 
.page 221 of his report, as follows: 

In fineness we find the Merino to take 
the lead, as might naturally be expected. 
This is followed by the Southdown and 
Hampshiredown, which resemble it in 
very many peculiarities of form and qual- 
ity, the Southdown being the finer of the 
two, while the other breeds stand in the 
following order: Lincoln, Leicester, Cots- 
wold and Oxforddown. The Oxforddown 
is coarser than either of the two breeds 
from which it sprang, and thus shows to 
some extent the influences of the cross 
in the development of strength and vigor. 
But now when we come to examine the 
figures for strength of the fibre repre- 
sented in the strain, we find the order 
somewhat chaneed, and the law that the 
strain should increase with the diameter 
of the fiber somewhat interfered with. 
Thus, with regard to the strain, the 
order of strain from the weakest to the 
strongest is as follows: Merino, South- 
down, Leicester, Lincoln, Oxford and Cots- 
wold. That is, whereas we find the Lin- 
coln finer than the Leicester, and the 
Cotswold than the Oxford, we unexpect- 
edly find the same order as_ regards 
strength, the Lincoln and Cotswold, 
which, because of the smaller amount of 
material they contain, should be able to 
resist a less strain than the Leicester 
and Oxford respectively, being really the 
stronger, thus showing conclusively, as 
far as these figures are concerned, that 
the general rule that has been adopted 
by many of the best authorities on wool, 
that there is a direct relation between 
the size of the fiber or its diameter and 
its strength, is unjust, and should not 
be accepted. 

So also with regard to stretch. It is 
naturally to be expected that, for the 
same material, an increase of cross-sec- 
tion of the specimen tested should corre- 
spond with an increased stretch it should 
sustain. But we find that this is by no 
means the case with woels, and differ- 
ences-in quality from breed to breed are 
very manifest here. The Merino, which 
has the smallest diameter, should also 
have the smallest percentage of stretch; 
but we find this latter in the Southdown, 
which is much coarser. So also we find 
that while the Merino, having an aver- 
age fineness of 2.131 centimillimeters, has 
a percentage of stretch equal to 28.70; the 
Oxford, Cotswold, Leicester and Lincoln, 
which are nearly or twice as coarse, 





stretch only from 33 to 35 per cent. in a 
length of 20 millimeters. This shows that 
in reality the Merino wool is much more 
elastic than that of other breeds, while 
the coarse wools of the Cotswold and 
Lincoln are most elastic. i 

We have quoted Mr. McMurtie at 
some length to give our readers an op- 
portunity of knowing the results of his 
examinations and tests. [Finally we 
give his figures relative to fineness of 
the fleeces of the various breeds: 


Av.diameter 
of fiber in 
Breed centimillimeters. 
METINO  ...cccccccccccccccccccccccsccscccores . 
Southdown 
Hampshiredown ....scseeeeeeeceeseeeeeees 
PARGGIN: ...ccceccedcesoges) ovsesesecsnesacets is 
a i 
Cotswo 
OXfOrddOWN ......eececeeeesceeecceeeeeess 4.365 


It will be seen from the above state- 
ments and figures that Mr. MeMurtie, 
working out a method for testing the 
characteristics of the wools of the 
breeds mentioned, and entirely unac- 
quainted practically with sheep and 
their fleeces, arrives at the same con- 
clusions regarding the relative fineness 
of the fibres of each, as our English 
correspondent, a practical sheep rais- 
er. Their statements are also in entire 
accord with those expressed by various 
English writers upon the character- 
istics of the best known of the mutton 
breeds. 





THE “CURL” IN WOOL. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 
The curly, wavy, or twisted charac- 


ter of wool is caused by the unequal 
contraction of the surface of the fiber, 
and Gepends in great measure upon its 


hygroscopic nature. The curl may 
temporarily be entirely removed by 
wetting the fiber in hot water and dry- 
ing in a stretched condition, or may be 
artificially induced by unequal drying 
—a fact which is turned to practical 
account in the curling of feathers and 
of hair. The amount of curl in differ- 
ent samples of wool is very variable, 
being, as a rule, greatest in finer qual- 
ities, and only slightly developed or 
even entirely absent in coarser varie- 
ties. The diameter of the wool fibre 
varies from one 500 part of an inch 
to one 2,000 part of an inch, and the 
number of curls from 30 per inch in 
fine Merino wool to one or two in the 
thicker fibers. This property of curli- 
ness is most valuable to the spinner, 
since it enables him to produce a much 
finer thread than would be possible in 
its absence, and by reason of the great- 
er development of curl in wool than in 
cotton it is possible to spin a thread 
containing fewer fibers with the form- 
er than with the latter. The curl has 
also a considerable though not a prin- 
cipal influence in the milling or felting 
property which wool possesses. To this 
point the attention of breeders, 
staplers, and manufacturers has often 
been directed, and there prevails a 
popular belief that fineness in the 
crimp corresponds in all cases with 
fineness in the fiber, and while there 
are prominent exceptions to this rule 
we find upon comparison of results 
{hat this belief is not wholly justifi- 
able. Such a relation does exist in very 
many instances but it is by no means 
universal and it cannot fairly be ac- 
cepted as a true means of determining 
the fineness of the fiber. It is of course 
true that, as a general rule, the coarse 
fibers have fewer crimps per inch than 
finer ones, yet the crimp of the fiber 
cannot always be accepted as a cri- 
terion of the absolute degree of fine- 
ness. Though among breeders consid- 
erable importance is attached to it,, 
and it is most essential that it should 
be so, while dealers and graders often 
use it in making their classifications 
based upon fineness, its true relation 
has been fully recognized by those who 
have made a careful examination of 
the staple in a scientific way, and if 
space permitted us and we could give 
a few comparisons, we should see that 
the crimp of the fiber was not absolute 
evidence of the fineness of the wool 
fiber. 

As regards the fineness, the Merino 
of course stands first, and to some ex- 
tent the fineness varies with the length 
of the fiber, the long wools being the 
coarser. The following synopsis of the 
table will show the relation in which 
the several breeds stand to each other 
in this particular: 

re Average diam- 
eter of fiber. 





Breed. Centimilli- 
meters. 
EUG: idsscvisicic s cccicsecieessegee 2.124 
Southdown ...-..scceeeeeeeeees 2.936 
Hampshire ......--eeeseeeeeeee 3.298 
WAMOGET oc.ccccsccccccscocscceee = 
Leicester ...cceeeeceeeeeereceee — 
Cotswold .......0eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 4. 4 
Oxforddown .....-eeeeeeeeeenee 4.3) 


Here is a table showing a near ap- 








proximate number of crimps per inch 
in the various grades of wool: 


Breed. Crimps. 
aces cue iene deedendes . 12 to 14 
MROTING, AVCTARS: cc cciccccsccceceses 16 to 20 
UNG MUIIOB iinacccincacctcecvuveas< 24 to 30 
CME BEGET 50. Bc cevcccces 22 to_25 
VOHCH BECTING 055.566 6ccccecscse 18 to 22 
SCCIAN. MGTING: co.cc cccccscecccsvs 22 to B 
First cross with Australian 


Merino and Cotswold 18 to 20 

Between the different parts of the 
fleece we often find almost inappre- 
ciable variations; but as a general ruie 
we find a less vigorous development of 
the fiber on the belly than upon other 
parts of the sheep. 

Yorkshire, England. 


ee 


AGRICOLA. 


SHEEP AT THE CHICAGO FAT 
STOCK SHOW. 





(By our Special Reporter.) 

Although there are marketed at Chi- 
cago stock yards from the different 
parts of the country, sheep by the hun- 
dred thousands every week, and there 
are six different breeds of mutton 
sheep that are being pushed forward 
for preference, i. e., Southdown, Shrop- 
shire, Oxford, Cotswold, Leicester and 
Lincoln, there were just forty mutton 
sheep on exhibition, and over half of 
them came from Michigan. The qual- 
ity of the sheep shown was very good, 
and especially was that the case in the 
younger classes. Mr. S. H. Todd, of 
Wakeman, O., did the judging, and 
did it in a very acceptable manner, 
giving a verdict that seemed to give 
satisfaction in every case, ‘ 

The Shropshires were shown first 
and we found among the competitors 


“Wm. Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; E. R. 


Carr, Jonesville, Mich.; Geo. Allen, Al- 
lerton, Ill.; Richard Gibson, Ont., Can- 
ada, and W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove, 
Ont., Canada. In the class of one- 
year-old and over, Geo. Allen was 
placed first and Gibson second. In 
lambS under one year there was & 
very nice lot of nine placed in a row 
for inspection. The prizes were both 
given to the Canadian breeders, first 
to Gibson and second to Beattie. The 
Shropshire Association special for 
three registered lambs, first was given 
to Beattie and second to Geo. Allen, 
Then came the contest for best wether 
sired by a Shropshire ram out of grade 
ewe. The first was given to Univer- 


an Oxford ewe. That was not fair 
dealing, as that wether should have 
been placed with the cross-breds. 
The second prize went to Geo. Allen 
on a wether only second cross from 
a native sheep. J. Rutherford, of 
Roseville, Ont. was given first on 
grade under one year, and Beattie sec- 
ond. 

In the Oxford class there was not 
s0 many exhibitors, nor as many sheep. 
R. J. Stone, Stonington, Ill., won first 
on wether two years old, and Newton 
second. On wethers one year old, 
Stone was again given first, and 
Beattie second, Wether under one 
year, Geo, McKerrow, of Sussex, Wis., 
was given first and Rutherford sec- 
ond. 2 

Dorset Horned sheep were shown by 
R. H. Harding, of Thorndale, Ont., and 
won first on two-year-old, one-year-old 
and under one year old wether. 

In the Merino classes we found H. 
H. Taylor, of Waynesville, Hl, com- 
peting with Rutherford and Newton. 
On wethers two years old, Newton 
was given first and second; also first 
and second on one-year-olds and under 
one year. 

In the Lincoln and Cotswold classes 
Rutherford and Newton competed, 
Rutherford being placed first and New- 
ton second every time. 

The Southdowns were brought out 
by McKerrow, Rutherford and 
Beattie. For wethers two years old 
McKerrow first, Rutherford second. 
On one-year-olds McKerrow first and 
Beattie second, Under one year 
Beattie first, McKerrow second. 

Sweepstakes—Best pen, Geo. McKer- 
row. 

jrand Sweepstakes—Best sheep in 


the show, Geo. Allen. 
N. A. C. 





Florida Excursion Rates. 


Excursion rates to Florida and other Southern 
Resorts are now on sale via the Southern Railway 
from and through Louisville and Cincinnati, in 
connection with the Queen & Crescent Route. 





9 PENCIL POINTS. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

In the feeding of sheep and lambs 
the simple rule is to the effect that the 
feed must supply everything that ex- 
ists on the animal, inside and out, and 
including the wool. 

To nourish the fleece of a sheep is 
as necessary as to feed a cow for her 
milk, and as the wool contains a con- 
siderable proportion of different ele- 
ments, this is to be supplied in the 
food. 

Experiments recently made in feed- 
ing lambs on rape at the Canadian ex- 
periment station have shown that it 
surpasses all other green food for the 
growth of beth carcass and fleece. 

Uniformity of type, both in frame 
and quality of wool, is what every 
sheep breeder should aim at, und you 
gan only arrive at that by using true 
bred sheep. ' 

After a lifelong experience in the 
handling of wool, I would say this: 
Don’t run too much after length of 
staple; be satisfied with a moderate 
length; but never be content with your 
density. You can never have too much 
of that, for the more dense is the sta- 
ple the more “combing property” 
there is in the wool, producing more 
“tops” and less “noils.” 

Then, again, it is from denseness 
you get your weight of fleece. Also, 
without density you can never get a 
sheep to retain its fleece intact with 
age. Anyone can breed a sheep with 
a lengthy staple, but the wool is not 
sold by measurement, but by weight, 
and you cannot get weight without 
density. 

Also remember this: it is not the 
quality of your wool that enables you 
to beat your neighbor in price. It is 
the condition, and the manner you pre- 
pare it for market. 

No surer finger-post pointing out the 
road that leads to success in wool- 
growing and sheep-raising than the ex- 
ample set by our most prominent ram 
breeders and wool-growers, the use of 
whose rams leave their mark at once 
upon any flock to which they are in- 
troduced, because of the purity of their 
breeding. They never go outside for 


, Strange blood to correct any weakness 
sity of Wisconsin on a wether from | 


in their sheep. 

A healthy skin is indispensable to a 
good fleece of wool, and withent it no 
fleece can be properly grown. There 
is nothing better than dipping once a 
year. 

AGRICOLA. 
SHEEP AND WOOL. 


American Merino sheep are selling at 
big prices in Australia. One ram 
brought 200 guineas, or over $1,000. 
Ewes sold up to 65 guineas, or over 
$325. . 

The ennual meeting the National 
Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Association 
will be held in the Capitol, at Lansing, 
December 21st, at 10 a.m. Reduced 
rate on railroads will be given those 
who wish to attend the meeting. 

The Rapid City (S. D.) Stockman 
says: “The inquiry for stock sheep on 
the range is almost as strong as at 
market centers. The abundance of 
feed has put sheepmen in an independ- 
ent shape, and nobody seems to be in 
a hurry to get rid of his holdings if 
there is any chance of retaining them 
at a profit.” 

Richard Stone, of Illinois, known to 
his friends as “Dick,” was one of the 
successful exhibitors in the sheep 
classes of the Chicago Fat Stock show. 
In commenting upon the sheep exhibit- 
ed, he said he had never met, at any 
fat stock show in this country, a better 
lot of sheep than were shown there. 
And Dick knows a good sheep. 


It is said that the wool clip in New 
Mexico this year has been 15,000,000 
pounds, which has been sold at an 
average of 10 cents a pound, or $1,500,- 
000. It is estimated that the number 
of lambs sold for northern ranges is 
1,000,000, bringing an average of $2, or 
$2,000,000 for all sold. As the entire 
population of the territory, including 
Indians, is only about 150,000, it will 
be seen that the sheep alone of New 
Mexico have put into circulation there 





Jest routes and schedules. For particulars address 
WM. H. TAYLOE, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
Southern Railway Company, Louisville, Ky. 


a per capita circulation of more than 
$23.—Wool Record. 








Remember this 
. sign 
whereby it 


Conquers Pain. Ve 
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St. Jacobs Oil 


Curts RHEUmMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, SPRAINS, 
Bruises, SoRENESS, STIFFNESS, 

ano Burns. 
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All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C.-J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 
All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 











CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 





Will every corresponding secretary 
who has been elected or re-elected 
within the past four months kindly 
send by first mail to the editor of this 
department his or her full address, to- 
gether with a statement of the time 
when their subscription to The Farmer 
expires, in order that our list may be 
kept complete? . 





LEGITIMATE RESULTS OF FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB WORK. 





The vicinity of Howell, Livingston 
county, has during the past two years 
become one of the great centers of ac- 
tivity in farmers’ club work. Nearly 
every township in the locality has a 
well-organized club doing magnificent 
work. Owing to the establishment at 
Howell of one of the large plants of 
the Michigan Condensed Milk Com- 
pany many of the members of these 
clubs have invested extensively in 
dairy herds and the necessary appli- 
ances. These investments were made 
on repeated assurances from the com- 
pany that good prices would be paid 
for the milk product and fair business 
treatment accorded to their customers. 

For many months it has been becom- 
ing more and more apparent that the 
company is inclined to repudiate its 
promises and to reduce the price of 
milk below the point which will yield 
a legitimate profit, both to the farmers 
and to the company. 

As a result of this condition of af- 
fairs the farmers’ clubs have taken the 
matter in hand and under the leader- 
ship of the Marion Farmers’ Club a 
milk producers’ union has been formed 
through which concerted action can be 
secured in the dealings of the farmers 
with the company. The county con- 
vention of this organization, held at 
Howell on October 19th, was attended 
by over three hundred delegates, own- 
ers of more than 2,000 cows, represent- 
ing an investment in the dairy busi- 
ness of about $200,000. The published 
report of that meeting makes apparent 
the fact that the farmers there congre- 
gated were determined in their efforts 
to secure fair treatment from the com- 
pany; and better than all else, it dem- 
onstrates that they have gone about 
the task with a business-like conserva- 
tism and an exercise of good judg- 
ment, which insures success. The 
good results of farmers’ club work 
were better illustrated. 

L. I. Bromley, the efficient corre- 
sponding secretary of the Marion 
Farmers’ Club, was elected permanent 
secretary of the organization and has 
kindly volunteered to report in this de- 
partment from time to time the results 
of the effort. Farmers’ club workers 
throughout the State will be deeply in- 
terested in the progress of events 
among their brethren in Livingston 
county during the next few months. 





CONVENTION NOTES. 

The complete program will be an- 

nounced next week. 
zs * & 

Hon. J. H. Brigham, assistant sec- 
retary of Agriculture, will be present 
and formally address the convention. 

* * * 
*“Reduced rates on all railroads have 
been granted on the certificate plan. 







One and one-third fare for the round 
trip. 
is zs: * * 

Reduced hotel rates have been 
secured as follows: Downey, $1.50; 
Hudson, $1.25; Grand, $1.00, per day 
respectively. 

* * * 

Gov. Pingree has written Secretary 
Wells accepting the invitation to be 
in attendance. He will make an in- 
formal address. 

* * * 

Mrs. E. L. Lockwood of Monroe coun- 
ty will address the convention on some 
phase of woman’s work in the farm- 
ers’ club movement. 

* * * 

Hon. A. N. Kimmis will be one of 
the speakers at the joint meeting of the 
clubs and Grange. His subject wili be 
announced next week. 

* a s 

Judge Moore of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court will deliver the address of 
welcome. Col. L. H. Ives, of Mason, 
will respond in Wehalf of the Associa- 
tion. 

»-_ * * 

Rey. John Russell has selected for 
his subject, “The Social Influence of 
the Farmers’ Club.” We confidently 
promise the delegates a rich treat in 


this address. 


ss e£ & 


Delegates are rapidly being elected. 
Over seventy-five clubs are already on 
the list. Many of them are availing 
themselves of their privilege of sending 
lady delegates. 
* * 

The ladies will be more numerously 
1epresented than ever before. This is 
as it should be; In a very great meas- 
ure the success of the Farmers’ Club 
movement is due to their influence. 

ese ¢ . 
Secretary Wells is laboring indefati- 
gably to make the meeting the best 
ever held. Promptness in replying to 
his letters of inquiry will greatly aid in 
this work. Have you reported your 
delegates to him? 

ss: s8 Es 
The joint meeting between the two 
State organizations, the Farmers’ Clubs 
and the Grange, on the evening of the 
15th, ought to be productive of great 
good to both organizations. Co-opera- 
tion means success. Harmony must be 
our watchword. 





SUGGESTION TO MEMBERS OF 
STATE ASSOCIATION. 





One of the most important questions 
that faces the members of any rural 
community wko have any aspiration 
for a farmers’ club is, “How are we 
going at it?” The answer, of course, is 
“Draw up a constitution and by-laws.” 
But right here comes the rub. It is 
not given to every farmer, who per- 
haps never thought of such a thing be- 
fore, the power to draw up a practical 
code of rules that will serve as a basis 
for a farmers’ organization. Even 
some of the best club workers who are 
thoroughly familiar with the work 
would hesitate before undertaking 
such a task. 

Recently while conversing with one 
of the directors of the State Associa- 
tion, who was seriously lamenting the 
want of something along this line, the 
thought was suggested, why can’t the 
State Association do something to re- 
lieve this difficulty? It seems to the 
writer that it would be an excellent 
idea for the association to take the 
matter in hand at next meeting, and 
appoint a committee of three, five or 
more from different clubs to draft a 
constitution and by-laws embodying 
the good features of the different clubs 
and, so far as possible, dispensing with 
questionable factors. Such a code 
could be printed in pamphlet form ata 
small expense and be of great assist- 
ance to organizers and almost invalu- 
able to newly organized clubs. 

In all probability it would be im- 
possible to draft a set of iron-clad rules 
that would do for all clubs, times and 
places; but it would be possible to so 
arrange a code that it would form a 
basis of organization, and then as the 
club grew and increased in strength 
and numbers, such changes in the 
form of amendments could be made 
from time to time as the need was evi- 
dent, It seems to the writer that some- 
thing is really needed right along this 
line, perhaps not just this, but some- 
thing that will answer the purpose 
equally as well. Perhaps someone can 
suggest something better; if so, that 
is just what is wanted. 

The writer would most respectfully 
commend the above suggestion to the 





eareful consideration of the delegates 


of the different clubs who are to meet 
in convention at Lansing in December, 
trusting that it will be considered of 
sufficient consequence for serious ac- 


tion, 


Maple River Club. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 


(A model constitution and by-laws 
for local Farmers’ Clubs was adopted 
by the Association two years ago and 
has since been furnished in pamphlet 
form to all applicants by the secretary 
of the State Association. Anyone desir- 
ing these pamphlets can obtain the 
same by addressing Sec’y F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich.—Ed.) 





SUGGESTIONS FROM THE ASSO- 
CIATION’S SECRETARY. 





A club that is prospering finds it 
easy to get new members. Just here 
is one of the dangers. It is hard to ex- 
clude friends and neighbors, yet if too 
many are admitted it is not easy to 
get them together. The interest is 
quite apt to grow less as the member- 
ship increases beyond certain limits, 
and that means poorer programs 
and more trouble in getting any one to 
take part. “We had a good club till 
we grew so large,” is the explanation 
offered in many a case where the in- 
terest is dying out. 

Perhaps the majority of active clubs 
do not go much beyond sixty or 
seventy members, though some _ suc- 
ceed well with many more. The aver- 
age for the clubs of the association, 
so far as reported, is probably below 
this rather than above, though as the 
estimates are frequently made by 
families, it is impossible to make a 
definite statement. But much depends 
upon local conditions. Some clubs may 
do well with more than two hundred 
members, but the communities in 
which such an organization can be car- 
ried on successfully are not numerous. 
If a club is limited in membership 
there is difficulty in drawing the line, 
and this frequently causes dissatisfac- 
tion. But In such cases the choice 
must be made between two courses: 
Either limit the size and continue to 
be of use to members at least, or be- 
come unwieldy and finally of little 
value to anybody. Fortunately in the 
majority of cases local conditions are 
such as to keep the club within 
bounds. 

s* ¢ 8 
In the number of clubs belonging to 
the Association Oakland county comes 
first with fourteen, while Jackson is 
a close second with thirteen. Lenawee 
follows with seven, Gratiot with six, 
Shiawassee and Washtenaw with five 
each, and Livingston with four. Clin- 
ton, Genesee, Ingham, Ionia, Isabella, 
Macomb, and Tuscola have three 
apiece; Eaton, Montcalm, Monroe and 
St. Clair two; Alcona, Branch, Cal- 
houn, Huron, Kalamazoo, and Van 
Buren one. Clubs belonging to more 
than one county are accredited to the 
county coming first in the list arranged 
alphabetically. There are other clubs 
which have belonged to the Association 
in previous years and which will un- 
doubtedly continue in membership al- 
though they have not yet been regis- 
tered for this year. 
Here is a total of eighty-nine clubs. 
This may appear like a large number, 
but when spread over a _ state like 
Michigan there is room left for several 
times as many. More than forty coun- 
ties in the lower peninsula are not on 
the list at all, while only seven have 
more than three clubs each. This will 
give some idea of what still remains to 
be done. There are many clubs that 
would join the Association if the mat- 
ter were brought to their attention, 
and from this source alone the mem- 
bership should be largely increased 
before the end of another winter. 
The number of clubs not in the Asso- 
ciation can only be estimated. It is un- 
doubtedly large, but after making due 
allowance there are still scores“ of 
communities in which clubs ought to 
be organized. Every club contains 
members who have friends in such dis- 
tricts, and one of the objects of the 
Association question for September 
was to secure the co-operation of these 
members. A little work on the part 
of each should secure for the Associa- 
tion the hundred new clubs desired 
long before the first of April. 

s * & 


“Shall we meet at the homes of mem.- 
bers, or shall we have a hall for a 
fixed place of meeting?” This is one 
of the first questions to decide. In by 
far the greater number of cases the 
former plan has been adopted. Reports 
in regard to the latter plan have not 





easy to keep up an interest, and the 
members are less free to take part in 
the discussions. The social feeling {g 
lacking to a considerable extent, and 
this should be one of the chief ele- 
ments of a club. Those who entertain 
the club at the home are subjected to 
considerable hard work, but with the 
other plan there are outlays in various 
ways which are no less important. 
The expense of keeping up the club is 
usually greater, and the accommoda- 
tions are likely to be less satisfactory. 
But this is something which each club 
must decide for itself, as the conditions 
governing the action of one club might 
be altogether different from those sur- 
rounding another. 
* * # 

There are occasional inquiries for 
song books adapted to the use of clubs. 
There are not many publications of 
this kind. If clubs would report the 
names of books they are using and 
have found satisfuctory it would be 
considered a favor by many. 

s* ¢ 8 


The letters of inquiry received re- 
garding club organization would indi- 
cate that many have the idea that the 
clubs are somewhat in the nature of 
a secret society. This is a mistake, 
There is nothing secret about the or- 
ganization, as those who are members 
need not be told, and it has been sim- 
plified as much as it can be. The con- 
stitution and by-laws are merely such 
as are needed for the transaction of 
business. So far as the State Associa- 
tion is concerned it does not interfere 
with the local affairs of the clubs, but 
is merely a means of uniting them in 
such work as requires joint action. 
These explanations are offered for the 
benefit of those who are hesitating 
about organizing clubs because they 
suppose some elaborate ritual is re- 
quired. As for the clubs, they bind 
themselves in no way by joining the 


State Association. 
F. D. W. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 








WASHINGTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The October meeting of the Wash- 
ington Farmers’ Club was held with 
Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Andrews, The at- 
tendance was not large as many were 
more interested in securing the 
precious potatoes than in discussing 
theories. After the usual good dinner 
the club was called to order by Presi- 
dent Lawson. 

The subject of “Organization of new 
clubs and how can their numbers be 
increased?” was taken up by G. W. 
Mann, who thought the suggestions as 
outlined in The Michigan Farmer com- 
mendable and practicable. He recom- 
mended that clubs in general through- 
out the State each appoint a commit- 
tee of three whose work shall be to 
organize farmers’ clubs in unorganized 
districts. He said this would give the 
farmers still greater influence in mat- 
ters pertaining to legislation, as the 
more thoroughly the State is organized: 
and the more farmers come in touch 
with each other, the better qualified 
will they be to know what reforms 
are needed and how to bring about 
these reforms. Mr. Mann said, let the 
entire farming communities of this. 
State organize into farmers’ clubs and 
no power within the State could con- 
trol legislation without their sanction. 
The discussion was too lengthy to 
be reported. The next subject dis- 
cussed was “Should a universal sys- 
tem of text books be adopted?” which 
was introduced by Stephen B. Can- 
non, He spoke of the school of his 
early days, its equipment and books, 
and compared them with the present 
advanced methods, books and other 
paraphernalia found in the schools. 
He read a part of the new law and 
proved to the club that when it should 
come into force our-school books wilk 
be much cheaper. He gave the opinion 
of several prominent educators, alt of 
whom spoke in favor of the new 
movement. 

In the discussion which followed J. 
S. Lawson thought any series of text 
books adopted for a term of years 
would debar the introduction of new 
works of merit. He asked the club 
how farmers would like a law pro- 
hibiting the purchasing of only one 
kind of binder? 

P. P. Andrews thought that the stu- 
dent needs a variety of text books on. 
the same subject, as some authors 
make plainer some portions of a work 
than others. 

C. E. Crissman said the passage and 
adoption. of the universal system. 
means a great saving of money and: 
annoyance to a iarge class of tran--. 





usually been favorable. It ig not 80 








sients, renters, and that class of people- 
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whose business requires them to move 
from place to place. 

C. E. Lockwood gave a short talk on 
“Fairs.” He said, in part, the suc- 
cessful fair was always of great value 
as an educator, as it brought together 
show herds, breeders, specialists in 
every branch of agriculture, the in- 
ventor with his labor-saving devices, 
and all with their best productions, 

He said we can get ideas to live by 
as we see what skill in breeding, feed- 
ing and intense farming will bring 
forth. Mr. Lockwood thought street 
fairs interesting departures, and the 
coming fair to take the place of the 
defunct district fair. 

The club adjourned to meet with 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Omer Crissman on 
November 3rd. 

Macomb Co. Cc. E. C., Club Reporter. 

CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting of Clyde and 
Grant Farmers’ Club was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Myron 
in Grant on Nov, 27th, and largely at- 
tended. The social feature of our club 
is certainly a great success as is at- 
tested by the attendance at its meet- 
ings. President Beard called the meet- 
ing for business promptly at 2:30, with 
the usual program of recitations, 
ete. By request of Mrs. Henry Kings- 
ley an article from The Michigan 
Farmer of Oct. 23d, on “The Effect of 
Salt on Butter,’’ was read and called 
out a lively discussion from the ladies 
especially. Some had found difficulty 
in procuring pure salt, and others had 
not. Some advocated imported salt, 
others thought Michigan dairy salt 
equal to any, as it certainly ought to 
be, and some of our best butter mak- 
ers will look more closely into the mat- 
ter in consequence of the discussion. 

C. K. Dodge, botanist of Port Huron, 
was present by special request, and 
gave some very fine points on weeds, 
bringing with him that department of 
his valuable collection of the plants of 
St. Clair county. There are less thap 
2,000 varieties of wild plants in Mich- 
igan, including trees; less than 1,000 in 
St. Clair county, of which 110 to 115 
are properly called weeds, and three- 
fourths of these have been imported 
from Europe in grain, grass and other 
seeds. The farmers present will more 
understandingly deal with those ene- 
mies of good crops through the valu- 
able information gained from Mr. 
Dodge. 

J. W. Gardner was appointed dele- 
gate to the State Association meeting. 

The viewing committee reported the 
eondition of Mr. Myron’s farm above 
criticism in every respect—a model 
farm. 

Henry Kingsley gave an address for 
the general good of the order. He de- 
cries the Sabbath day desecration by 
hunters in our neighborhood, and 
asks the assistance of the club to stop 
it as annoying to the religious com- 
munity and dangerous to stock. A 
resolution was passed to put up no- 
tices and prosecute anyone found ires- 
passing with guns on the properties of 
members of the club. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Port Huron, at the residence of Chas. 
Wellman, when a plan for an open 
market will be re-opened and dis- 
cussed. 

St. Clair Co. MRS, O. McKAY, Cor. Sec. 

SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

A raw, cold wind blew through the 
dales of West Liberty on the day that 
the staunch old South Jackson Club 
met at the pleasant home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathan Hawley. The members 
only turned their coat collars a little 
higher and drove their steeds a little 
faster and it was the usual large 
crowd that received the hospitable 
welcome of the host and hostess. 

At the afternoon session Messrs, R. 
D. M. Edwards and D. H. Goldsmith 
were elected delegates to the State 
Association meeting at Lansing. 

Mrs. Warren Ford read an _ able 
paper upon “Is Money Wealth?” Start- 
ing with Webster’s definition of 
wealth, viz: 1st, “Prosperity, external 
happiness;” 2nd, “Large possessions of 
money, goods or lands,” she argued 
that the first definition was evidently 
the more important because of its po- 
sition and also because of a quotation 
following the definitions: ‘Each day 
new wealth without its care provides.” 
Money presupposes care—the more 
money the more care, the more care 
the less happiness, therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. Webster himself, money is 
not wealth.” Money cannot buy the 
gifts of sight, hearing or speech. It 
cannot buy reputation nor a cheerful, 
contented disposition. Whoever is de- 
nied these is denied happiness. They 
are wealth, and money is not wealth ; 


Te ee elena 





because it cannot buy them. Money 
may be wealth, however, if rightly 
used. Used to cultivate our talents; 
used to develop the resources of 
science; used to found benevolent in- 
stitutions; used for the spread of. the 
gospel; used to make those about us 
better and happier—then it is wealth. 
The question was but little discussed. 
Mrs, Ford had covered the ground so 
thoroughly that few had anything fur- 
ther to say. 

A paper by R. D. M, Edwards upon 
“The Cause of Smut in Grain,” fol- 
lowed. The reporter observed his 
closely written manuscript with ap- 
proval. She meant to capture it and 
review it at her leisure. Alas, for the 
vanity of human hopes! Mr. Edwards 
declined to be reviewed, and she is 
still in doubt whether she ought to 
feel offended at his refusal, or attribute 
it to his excessive modesty. Messrs. 
Strong, Neely and Crouch all said in 
substance that they didn’t know. Mr. 
Tygh regards it as a contagious dis- 
ease and Mr, Howe as “an unnatural 
growth which takes place after the 
natural growth has, by some cause, 
been checked.” All the gentlemen 
were a little hard upon the learned 
professors who have tried to explain 
the phenomenon, and Mr. Howe evi- 
dently had the audience on his side 
when he referred to the famous Leut- 
gert trial and the “expert” testimony 
then offered. The fewer we have of 
such experts the better. 

Several blamed the leaders of the 
farmers’ institutes for talking too 
scientifically and over the heads of 
their audiences, Mr. Edwards spoke a 
good word for the professors, and Mr. 
Neely wanted to assist him, but Pres- 
ident Hammond was getting tired, so 
he seized Mr. Neely by the coattails 
and gently drew him to a seat. Then 
he took the floor himself and blandly 
said he would bring the interesting dis- 
cussion to a close by announcing that 
an umbrella was left at Mr. Strong’s 
at the last meeting and the owner 
could have same by calling there and 
proving property. The meeting then 
adjourned, all of us feeling very much 
wiser upon the subject of smut. 

The next meeting will be held zt the 
home of Mr. Robert Tygh, Nov. 27th. 
Some features of the day will be the 
roll call, to which each member will 
respond by an answer to the yuery, 
“In what does the new woman excel 
the old?”; a “character sketen” ty 
Miss Bertha Cain; a paper upon “Is 
farm life conducive to intellectual hap- 
piness?” by Mrs. S, A. Strong, and a 
general discussion of the best line of 
work for the State Association to take 
up for the coming year. The latter is 
for the benefit of the delegates to said 
Association. 


HELEN M. CARPENTER, 3 
Jackson Co, “a 


NORVELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the meeting with C. P. Holmes 
on October 30th, the discussion on the 
first topic might be summarized by 
saying, “To add to the interest in our 
club we must be more interested our- 
selves.” 

Mrs. C. P. Holmes urged that all 
should endeavor to suggest questions 
for discussion and not leave it all for 
the committee. 

Secretary Palmer suggested a ques- 
tion box at each meeting, all to bring 
in any question that perplexed, any 
subject on which they were in doubt. 

President T. B. Halladay thought 
the course taken by the State Associa- 
tion for the coming year should be 
such as would aid not only the farm- 
ers but through the farmers the peo- 
ple of the whole State. Some lines of 
legislation already entered upon should 
be followed up, notably the County of- 
ficers’ salary bill. The union of Grange 
and Club should be strengthened and 
made closer. Social interests should 
be fostered. Lines of work formulated 
for the local clubs. 

L. D. Watkins said the State Asso- 
ciation should work hard on the same 
lines of needed legislation and rigid 
economy. 

The president and secretary were 
elected delegates to the annual meet- 
ing in December. 

Jackson Co. A. R. PALMER, Sec’y. 
WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The White Lake Farmers’ Club held 
their regular November meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. T, F. Fair on 
Nov. 6th. The usual opening exercises 
being disposed of it was voted to pro- 
ceed’ to the election of delegates to the 
annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion, and President W. E, Clark and 
wife were chosen. 

The Association question: “What is 
the most profitable line of work for 


the Association to take up during the 
coming year?’ was taken up for dis- 
cussion, being led by E. P. Flower. 

First, to strive to enlarge our organ- 
ization and extend its borders and in- 
fluences to the uttermost parts of our 
State. In unity is strength, and we 
need all the strength possible to press 
the measures and reforms which we 
advocate before the public and before 
the legislature. We should aim to be- 
come strong and influential enough to 
become framers of public sentiment. 
We should support and labor for leg- 
islative enactments, favoring direct 
taxation of railroads; the initiative and 
referendum; female suffrage and the 
prohibition of the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage; also opposing 
the free pass system and the specula- 
tive dealing in grain options. 

R. England agreed with the first 
speaker and would also add legislation 
suppressing to a great extent Sunday 
railroad traffic, especially with regard 
to Sunday excursion trains. 

The “credit system’? was then tak- 
en up for discussion and condemned 
by the leader so far as running of 
store bills are concerned, as_ higher 
prices will be charged and eventually 
the cash purchasers will have to pay 
the losses occasioned by bad debts, use 
of capital outstanding, ete. 

There is also a tendency for custom- 
ers to buy many things if purchased 
on credit which could and would be 
dispensed with if cash was required. 

The third subject on the program 
was then opened by Mrs. M, Voorheis, 
“Bread Making.’ The essentials are 
good flour, good yeast, a good stove 
and wood, and good sense in mixing 
the ingredients, and attending to the 
work in detail. The result will be 
good bread. 

The discussion of the above subject 
was interspersed with singing, recita- 
tions, and select readings, making the 
meeting a very interesting and enjoy- 
able occasion. 

The club adjourned to meet on the 
first Saturday in December at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Geo, Harris in 
Springfield. 


Oakland Co. J. J., Sec’y. 


FOUR BOXES DID If. 


Remarkable Success of a 
New Pile Cure. 


People who have suffered for years or 
months from the pain and inconvenience 
of that common disorder, piles, will look 
with skepticism upon the claims of the 
makers of the new discovery for cure of 
all forms of piles, known under the name 
of Pyramid Pile Cure; nevertheless the 
extraordinary cures performed by this 
remedy are such as to warrant the inves- 
tigation of any sufferer. As a case in 
point the following letter speaks for it- 
self: 

Mr. Henry Thomas, of sub-station No. 
8, Hosack Ave., Columbus, Ohio, writes 
as follows: 


Pyramid Drug Co.: 

Gentlemen:—I want you to use my name 
if it will be of any use to you. I was so 
bad vith the piles that I lost work on that 
account. Nothing did me any good. I 
read in Cincinnati of the many cures of 
piles by the Pyramid Pile Cure and I went 
to a drug store and asked for it. The 
drug clerk told me that he had something 
else that he thought was better, but I told 
— that I wanted to try the Pyramid 

rst. 

The first box helped me so much that I 
tried another and then to complete the 
cure used two more boxes, making four in 
all. I am now completely cured. Have 
not a trace of piles and I had suffered for 
four years with the worst form of pro- 
truding piles. 

I suffered death from piles, but I have 
found the Pyramid Pile Cure to be just 
as represented. I have recommended it 
to several of my friends and I am thank- 
ful to be able to write you what good 
the remedy has done for me. 

Physicians recommend the Pyramid Pile 
Cure because it contains no opium, co- 
caine, or mineral poison of any kind, 
and because it is so safe and pleasant to 
use, being painless and applied at night. 
The patient is cured in a surprisingly 
short time with no inconvenience what- 
ever. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by drug- 
gists at 50 cents per package, and if there 
is any constipation it is well to use the 





Pyramid Pills at the same time with the ° 


Pile Cure, as constipation is very often 
the cause of piles and the pills effect- 
ually remove the costive condition. Price 
of pills is 25 cents per package. 

Write to Pyramid Drug Co., Albion, 
Mich., for little book on cause and cure 
of piles; sent by mail free. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician. retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative pow- 
ers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it. this recipe, in German, French or English. 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. NOYES. 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





RE YOU MARRIED? If you are married. or 
thinking about getting married, you ought to 
have Dr. Parker's New Marriage Guide, which con 
tains valuable and necessary information,the knowl- 
edge of which will save many dollars to you. Itcon- 
tains 200 pages. boundincioth. It will be sent toany 
address on receipt of $1.00; paper cover, 50c. Address 
J. 8. OGLIVIE PUBLISHING Co., 62 Kose St., N. Y, 





The Crown Point Grinding Mill, 


With Letz’s Patent Self-sharpening Burrs, 
that do not dull when running emp- 
ty. Grind all grain, damp or dry, and 
as fine as desired, with less power 
than others, being made with roller 
bearings. A boy can operate them 
Make no mistake and buy the best 
Send for catalogue. 


CROWN POINT MFG. CO., 


i Crown Point, Ind 


CHEAP FARMS DO YOU WANT A HOME? 
+ We will sell you one with 
asmall payment down, the balance on long time, a 
little each year. Come and see us or write 
THE CROSWELL COMPANY 


Croswell, Sanilac Co , Mich. 












When writing .to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer 
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= Cent of Your Money, 


Send your address to- 
day on a postal card and 
we mail a@ small lot of 
handsome Gold Plat. 
ed dewelry to sell 
among friends, . When 
solid send money and we 
send you astem-winding, 
mee plated, fine time- 

eeping Watch and 
Chain and Charm, or 
28 pieces of Tableware 
as tullows : 6 plated table 
knives, 6 forks, 6 table- 
spoons, 6 teaspoons, one 
Sliver plated Butter 
Knife, one Sugar Shell, 
one Pepper and one sil. 
ver plated Salt Shaker. 
or keep half the money 
instead of the 28 pieces of 
tableware or the 
watch. With Jewelry we 
send our order sheet on 
which you can order Pet- 
rifit'ed Perfumery 
Vegetable LiverPills 
and 


orm 
- Eddisen’s El 
lectric Lamp Wicks, 
M oscos Catarrh Cure 
&e. Wealso make pres- 
ents of Real Diamond 
Rings, Guns, Orches. 
trion Music Boxes, 
Cameras,Accordions, 
&c. By writing you agree 
to pay or return Jewelry 
on demand. Give your 
full name—Mr., Miss or 
Mrs.—or we cannot send, 
Address Dept. 100 
N. Y. Trust Co. . 


} 684:B. 116th ST, N.Y. 
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RLINC SILVER AND SOLID COLD BY ‘MAIL. 





Articles illustrated are given as samples of our prices. Send for Catalogue D— 
contains everything in Gold and Silver. 

No 734—Emperor Coffee Spoon, sterling silver, 50c. each, $5.25 per dozen. 

No. 599—Sterling Silver Thimble, 25c. 

We have in the EMPEROR pattern a complete line of 


TABLE WARE. 


FO eee 
It is of Good Weight and a Very Graceful Pattern. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 


Dept. L, SALEM, MASS, 
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WOMANHOOD. 





Dimples lengthened into lines, 
Lines of beauty still, 

Silently portraying strength 
In a woman’s will. 


Brow that sorrow’s lips have kissed, 
Tranquil now and kind; 

Stamped with quiet majesty, 
Felt, but undefined. 


Eyes that charm and fetter one 
With a nameless bond, 

Borrowing the hidden power 
Of the soul beyond. 


Power to live and keep the heart 
Undefiled and pure, 
Power to smile when tears would start, 
Suffer and endure. 
{ ° 
Happiness, subdued but deep— 
Kin in joy above; 
Found in sacrifice of self, 
Born of boundless love. 


Bending life’s best energies 
To the highest good; 
Gentle, beautiful, sublime— 


hood. 
This is woman'sarah Louis Mitchell. 





A STUDY IN HEARTS. 





“Grey hairs! Why, little woman, 


what have I been doing to you 
Little woman met the anxious glance 
with a cheerful one; but her eyes were 


dim and her fingers busy with a pile 
of small threadbare garments. 

“There is no reason for them that 
I know of,” she answered with a gen- 
tle shake of the head, adding fondly, 
“in any case it is not your fault.” 

But presently a tear fell on the 
shabby table cloth; then another. 

“What is the matter, dearest?” 
asked the husband, who had been 
watching her furtively from behind 
his newspaper. ; 

“IT am so tired,” she said, creeping 
into his arms. She sobbed there for 
awhile, then looked up with a faint 
smile. “I have been so busy to-day, 
and yet many things are left undone. 
If I did not go so sleepy in the even- 
ing——” she broke off, sighing, rnd 
went back to her chair. 

“You have overtaxed your strength. 
little wife. It can’t go on. I must ask 
for a higher salary—it’s no use wait- 
ing for them to offer. A little more 
money will give you extra help, and, 
if I am successful to-morrow. there 
shall be no more grey hairs—at least, 
for a good many years to come,” he 
added, cheerfully sanguine. 

“And, if not, dear, we must still be 
content,” she answered, rising and 
turning down the lamp. 


9? 


The evening meal was finished—five 
little hungry mouths had been fed. 
“Good-night, children,’ said their 
father absently, as they paused beside 
his chair. When his wife had taken 
them up-stairs, he pondered on the 
news he had brought her, and antici- 
pated some difficulty in telling it. In 
his nervous state, she seemed away an 
unconscionable time. He walked to the 
foot of the stairs and listened. ‘There 
was a gentle murmur of voices over- 
head—the clear, motherly tones he 
loved so well—and then a soft, childish 
echo, “God bless my dear father.” The 
words went straight to his heart. 

He looked up from the book he was 
pretending to read when she entered 
the sitting-room a few moments later, 
and said wearily: 

“It was no good. I asked this morn- 
ing, but they said that one change 
would lead to others, and it was not 
possible to raise the salaries just now. 
I promised not to speak of it in any 
ease, but they would not consent.” 

“Well, we are no worse off than 
before,” said his wife, trying to hide 
her disappointment. 

After a pause, he began awkwardly: 

“Another proposition was made to 
me to-day. There is no doubt that it 
would ultimately benefit us, but——” 

“Why are you so strange? What is 
it?” she urged, hardly able to define 
the sudden feeling of fear that crept 
over her. 

“T will tell you, dear. Our head part- 
ner has offered to adopt Dick—to bring 
up, educate, and place him in the 
world as if he were his own son.” 

“To take him from us?’ 

“That is the difficult part of it. We 
must give him up entirely; he laid 
great stress on that, because he wishes 
that his shall be the sole influence 
used in the boy’s training.” 

“But why does he want our child?” 

“He has recently lost his wife, to 
whom he was much attached, and, 
having no children, feels rather lone- 


ly. I suppose my mention of our young 
family when I asked for a raise in- 
spired him with the idea of helping 
us in that way.” 

There was a long silence between 
the husband and wife, then she asked: 

“How would it help us?” 

“Our child would be well taken care 
of, and have a better education ind 
position than we could ever give him. 
In time—who knows?—he may be of 
use to the others.” 

“But,” she argued, with a little 
quiver of the lip, “he would form other 
ties, and grow up without knowing or 
earing for us.” 

“My dear, it would be one mouth 
less to feed—one care off your over- 
burdened shoulders.” 

“No, no! it would be a greater trou- 
ble than all! I can’t; don’t ask me, 
darling; it is like tearing out a piece 
of my heart; anything but that!” 

She flung herself into a chair, weep- 
ing hysterically. 

He waited till she was calmer, and 
then said slowly: 

“TI have given no promise; it shall be 
exactly as you wish.” 

Presently she busied herself about 
the room; the occupation did her good. 
As she picked together the battered 
toys that lay here and there, she 
siged. 

“And if we decided,” she began in a 
low voice, “when would—he have to 
go?” 

“Within the week, because he is to 
be taken abroad in about ten days. 
We must answer by to-morrow.” 

“So soon! O, you can’t let ‘im 
‘0!’ 

The husband slipped his arm about 
her waist. 

“Dick is very dear to me,” he said, 
“but I love you better. You will not 
be able by and by to cope with such 
a house full of youngsters. As it is, 
you are too worried and 2areworn. 
And, besides, it is such a splendid 
chance for Dick—one he would not 
lose if he were able to understand 
what it meant for the future. There 
are the others to consider, and we zre 
so poor. Don’t think me unkind; I 
know it is a great wrench, but it is the 
best thing we can do.” 

“Then, I will try to bear it, dear,” 
she said meekly, hiding her face on 
his shoulder. 

Little Dick slept sweetly the night 

before his advent into a new world, 
full of delight and danger, and iar 
from the loving arms that had shelter- 
ed him all his small life. He only 
knew that he was going on a visit, 
and felt duly important thereat. So 
he dreamt on peacefully, unconscious 
of the dark figure that writhed and 
shook with stifled sobs at the side of 
his white bed—or the little portman- 
teau into which his clothes, carefully 
patched and mended, had just been 
neatly packed away with many tears 
and heartaches. If he had only known, 
he would have reached out and 
clasped the shaking hand _ that 
smoothed his crumpled pillow perhaps 
for the last time, mingling his sobs, 
and clinging tightly to the faithful 
heart that already anticipated the 
pangs of parting. 
The look of pain on his mother’s 
face, as she strained him to her breast 
when he said good-bye next morning, 
lingered in his childish memory for a 
while as he trudged along merrily by 
his father’s side; but he was of an age 
when unwelecme- or _ perplexing 
thoughts are easily abandoned for 
happier ones suggested by fresh scenes 
and new faces, and presently kept up 
a continual flow of inquiry and chat- 
ter without noticing his father’s 
gloomy silence. 

O, the terrible loneliness of that day! 
The mother went about her work. with 
a heavy heart, listening for Dick's 
voice in the play hour, only to remein- 
ber with a sudden start that she was 
net to hear it again in joy or sorrow, 
in anger or appeal. The children were 
very subdued; the sight of Dick’s 
empty chair at meal times affected 
them strangely; they asked continual- 
ly when he was coming back. 

Their father came home early. He 
kissed his wife, saying: 

“Dick has made a friend worth hay- 
ing.” 

“Was he—happy?” 

“Well, he wanted to come back with 
me, of course; that was only natural 
at first, but asf 

“Don't!” she said, 
went out of the room. 





brokenly, and 


And now a strange silence came be- 





tween husband and wife, She felt that | 


this was a trouble that could not be 


shared, for a word of kindness or 
of her grief, and there was no time for 
mourning to which she could foresee 
no end. Meanwhile she moved about 
the house like a ghost, always alert, 
always listening. It was as if a shadow 
had come in Dick’s place—a shadow 
that she followed eagerly, only to clasp 
with empty arms. The husband 
watched her sadly, hoping, since 
everything seemed much quieter, that 
he had done some good for her. Her 
persistent silence touched, then irri- 
tated him; for, though he missed the 
child sorely, he could not understand 
this constant dwelling on a sorrow he 
believed to be a blessing in disguise. 
And they began to drift apart slowly, 
but surely, the two lovers who had 
toiled for each other in sympathy for 
so many years. 

One night he awoke rather sudden- 
ly. His wife was not by his side. Af- 
ter an anxious search, he found her 
kneeling by Dick’s empty bed. 

“One would think he were dead,” 
he said, lifting her gently from «he 
floor. 

“It would not be so bad then,” she 
sobbed, “for he would still be ours— 
our very own.” 

He tried to comfort her, but in vain, 
and a great doubt assailed him as he 
noticed her pallor and the dark cireles 
round her eyes. It came into his mind 
again the next morning at breakfast, 
when the children fixed their solemn 
eyes inquiringly on their mother’s 
face. 

When he had gone into the city and 
the children to school, she went on a 
mysterious excursion, nearly taking 
the wrong train in her nervous haste. 
She was not used to traveling, poor 
little woman, and felt thoroughly 
wretched and ill at ease, but the yearn- 
ing for sight of her child before be 
went abroad was too strong to be re- 
sisted, and she walked miles to catch 
a glimpse of a tall, white mansion, 
scanning the windows eagerly in ihe 
vain hope of seeing Dick’s bonnie face. 
Ah! if she had known how he pined 
for her in that splendid cage! But 
doubting whether it would Le right to 
disturb him if ke had been able to set- 
tle down, and fearful for the promise 
she had given her husband if little 
Dick were again in her arms, she 
went back timidly, with the hungry 
longing yet unsatisfied. 

It was one of her busiest days, and 
to make up for time lost in the morn- 
ing she worked on far into the evening 
till, chancing to glance at the clock, 
she saw with dismay that 1t was long 
past the usual time for her husband's 
return. It was raining when she went 
to the window, and the ugly street 
looked more dismal than ever. He had 
been kept beyond office hours before, 
but now she felt horribly lonely «nd 
frightened at his absence, and would 
have gone to meet him had she not 
feared to leave her sleeping children. 

Reviewing the events of the past 
week, as she sat in the faded arm- 
chair, too miserable and excited to re- 
sume her ordipary occupations, she 
blamed herself a hundred times for 
the added grief she had caused her 
husband, and dreaded the result of her 
reticence. But, during that dark, chill 
hour of self-reproach and determina- 
tion to try and live down her over- 
whelming sorrow, she knew that not 
all the tender love and worship of her 
husband and children could still the 
gnawing desire at her heart, or make 
her forget for one moment the child 
she had berne and tendered—to yield 
into the hands of strangers. 

Suddenly there came out of the dim 

silence a sound that made her start 
and tremble! She stumbled along the 
harrow passage and threw open the 
door, panting. There was a singing in 
her ears and a mist before her eyes 
as the footsteps came nearer and 
hearer—a firm, even stride, and then 
the hurried patter of little feet—Dick’s 
little feet trying vainly to keep in 
time. 
Down the long street she flew, her 
face wet with happy tears, uncon- 
scious of pelting rain or peering eyes 
hor stopping to rest her palpitating 
heart till the child was safely clasped 
in her arms. The husband felt a chok- 
ing Sensation as he watched that 
greeting, wondering how he had per- 
suaded her to let the boy go, and well 
rewarded by the bright glance of joy 
and gratitude she gave him, but he 
only said slowly: 

“I risk a great deal by bringing him 
back to you.” 

She looked up from Dick’s stifling 
embrace with. gentle defiance, 





sympathy would loosen the flood gates 


“Let the world treat us as it may 
now,” she said, softly; “but we will 
keep what God has given us.”—The 
Woman at Home. 


NEVER FAILS 
TO CURE 


CONSUMPTION AND LUNG 
TROUBLES IN ANY 
CLIMATE. 


An Eminent New York City Chemist 
and Scientist Makes a New Dis- 
covery and a Free Offer 
to Our Readers. 


CORRESPONDENCE-ADVICE FREE. 


The fact has been established that 
the honored and distinguished chem- 
ist, T. A. Slocum, of New York City, 
has discovered a reliable cure for Con- 
sumption (Pulmonary ‘Tuverculosis) 
and all bronchial, throat, lung and 
chest troubles, catarrhal affections, 
general decline and weakness, loss of 
tlesh, and all conditions of wasting 
away. 

Already this “new scientific system 

of treatment” has, by its timely use, 
permanently cured thousands of ap- 
parently hopeless cases, and it seems 
a necessary and humane duty to bring 
such facts to the attention of all inva- 
lids, that they may be benefited there- 
by. > 
Chemistry and science are daily as- 
tonishing the world with new won- 
ders. The researches and experiments 
of this great chemist, patiently car- 
ried on for years, have culminated in 
results as beneficial to humanity as 
can be claimed for any modern genius 
or philosopher. 
The medical profession throughout 
America and Europe are about unani- 
mous in the opinion that nearly all 
physical ailments naturally tend to the 
generation of consumption. The 
afflicted die in the short, cold days of 
winter much faster than in the long, 
hot days of summer. 

The Doctor has proved the dreaded 
disease to be curable beyond a doubt, 
in any climate, and has on file in his 
American and European laboratories 
thousands of letters of heartfelt grati- 
tude from those benefited and cured 
in all parts of the world. 

Consumption, uninterrupted, means 
speedy and certain death. 

No one having, or threatened with, 
any disease should hesitate a day. The 
Doctor considers it nis professional 
duty—a duty which he owes to suffer- 
ing humanity—to donate a trial of his 
infallible cure. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. C.. 
98 Pine street, New York, giving full 
address, and three free bottles (all 
different) of his New Discoveries will 
be promptly sent, with full instruc- 
tions, to any afflicted reader of The 
Michigan Farmer. 

_There is no charge for correspond- 
ence-advice. 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubt- 
ed efficacy of the Slocum Cure, every 
sufferer should take advantage of this 
most liberal proposition. 

A system of medical treatment that 
will cure lung troubles and. consump- 
tion is certainly good for—and_ will 
cure—almost any disease that human- 
ity is heir to. 

Please tell the Doctor you saw his 
generous offer in The Michigan Farm- 
er, and greatly oblige. 
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Guarantee 


to wash as clean as can be 
done on the washboard, 
even to the wristbands and 
collar of the dirtiest shirt, 
and with much more ease. 
This applies to Terriff’s 
Perfect Washer, which 
will be sent on trial] at 
wholesale price. If not 
satisfactory, money will 
be refunded. Agents 
ted. For excl 

territory, terms & prices, 
write Portland 
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Che wiry. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at a a Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should oe sent to Climax, Mich. 








¥or The Michigan Farmer. 
PACKING SUMMER BUTTER. 





In my article on butter-making. 
which appeared in issue of October 16, 
I gave my method of keeping summer 
putter, which was by packing in one- 
gallon jars and immersing in a barrel 
of strong brine. Since giving my ex- 
perience, I noticed in one of our farm 
papers, an article wherein the writer 
gives his method, the principle of 
which is similar to mine, although dif- 
fering somewhat in detail. 

He says that in 1889 he packed 
twelve barrels of surplus butter. But- 
ter made by farm dairy sold at eight 
to ten cents a pound. Times were hard, 
and a number of his customers refused 
to pay his usual price, twenty-five 
cents a pound. The result was he re- 
fused to sell for less and packed it in 
new pork barrels, wrapped with parch- 
ment paper, keeping it covered with 
strong brine. 

In ’91 he put down seven barrels in 
the same “way, and in the fall sold to 
a dealer at twenty cents a pound, 
wholesale, delivered at the railroad 
station. A few days later he received 
a letter from the buyer, saying: “If bal- 
ance of your butter is as good as the 
last delivery, ship at once,” adding, “I 
could have realized five cents a pound 
more if the butter had been put up in 
two-pound rolls.” A portion of this 
shipment was in the brine nearly a 
year and a half, being the butter made 
in 1889. The butter was examined 
and tested before shipping and no off 
flavor could be detected. 

In conclusion the writer adds, that 
this butter had been in brine long 
enough to have been shipped around 
the world twice, and that if there is 
any other process known to dairymen 
of putting down butter that will keep 
sweet and sound, or without becoming 
rancid, for that length of time, he 
would like to know it. 

He says he also experimented one 
season by putting down three barrels 
of granular butter during the month of 
August, handling it in this way. The 
barrel was lined with parchment paper, 
and filled to within four inches of the 
top. A cover was then put on that 
would slip inside the barrel, a weight 
put on, then filled to the brim with a 
strong brine that would float an egg. 

In October, every time they churned, 
the fresh buttermilk was put aside. 
After the butter was washed apd re- 
moved from the churn, the buttermilk 
was put back in the churn, and about 
forty pounds of the granular butter 
was taken from the barrels and put 
into the churn, and the churn turned 
gently for the space of one or two 
minutes, thé buttermilk drawn off, the 
butter washed in water, when, he says, 
to his surprise it was just as fresh as 
the day it was first made, and had to 
be resalted, and when worked over it 
would take a sharp judge to detect 
that it was not fresh-made butter. 

It is his opinion that of the two 
ways of putting it down for the home 
trade, or where butter has to. be ship- 
ped a short distance, the granular 
form is preferable, for the reason that 
the name “packed butter” usually 
knocks off five cents a pound, although 
the packed butter may be just as good 
or better than winter-made butter. 

A sister in Nebraska writes me that 
when butter brings but ten cents per 
pound, they will not sell, but keep till 
the market improves. Their method is 
to wrap each churning, when ready to 
pack, in new muslin and immerse in 
strong brine. In winter or when want- 
ed, it is taken out, reworked and made 
into rolls, when, she says, they get 
just as much for it as they do for 
fresh-made butter. With me there has 
never been enough discount made on 
butter packed in one-gallon jars and 
immersed in brine, to pay for the ev- 
tra trouble of reworking. When butter 
was bringing twenty cents, we have 
never sold for less than nineteen, and 
more often have received the regular 
market price, selling in the jars. 

A gentleman from Ohio once told us 
that they always packed their June 
butter for home use in winter, pre- 
ferring it to winter made. They used 
butter firkins, filling them to within 
a few inches of the top, with rolls of 
size desired for table use, covering 
with strong brine. 

It would seem that all have faith in 
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the preserving power of brine, al- 
though their “modus operandi” » may 
differ a trifle. But of one thing we may 
rest assured; if we expect our butter 
to come out of the brine in perfect 
condition, we must have it in that con- 
dition when it is placed there. We 
must be exact in skimming and churn- 
ing, and have plenty of good pure 
water for washing out the buttermilk, 
for we all know that what buttermilk 
remains in butter decays first, and 
that the more buttermilk the sooner 
the butter gets rancid; and very few 
people will buy a tainted article when 
they can get a nice, fresh one for the 
same money. 

But, although the greatest of pains 
is taken in every detail of the work, 
trouble in keeping butter often arises 
from the use of impure salt. I was 
reading an article in a dairy paper a 
few days since, wherein it was stated 
that where an analysis is not access- 
ible for judging of the purity of salt, 
a good test could be made by observ- 
ing its behavior in damp weather. 
That if, when the weather is damp, 
salt will attract moisture enough from 
the air to appear wet, it is unfit to put 
in butter. The writer says: “Pure salt 
remains dry in wet weather. It may 
stand in a.cellar all summer without 
being sensibly moist. It is the impuri- 
ties in salt (notably the chloride of cal- 
cium) which attracts moisture and 
make it appear wet; hence salt which 
will vary with every change in the 
condition of the air should be rejected 
by dairymen as impure and unfit for 
their use.” 

It so happened that it was raining 
when I read the above and had been 
for three days, so I thought it would 
be a good time to test the matter, for 
I will confess I was a little skeptical. 
But on examining our sack of dairy 
salt I found it as dry as it had been 
any time during the summer. Others 
wishing to test the matter, can-do so 
at their leisure. If reliable, it is a very 
easy way to tell whether we get pure 
salt or not. This we should know, as 
much depends on the result. 

JENNIE M. WILLSON. 

Oceana Co., Mich. 

(Butter is seldom any better than 
when first made from properly ripened 
cream, and we should call that butter, 
packed in a barrel for a year and a 
half, decidedly “superannuated” upon 
first inspection, we are sure. 

We recently tried or tasted some but- 
ter that was made in a creamery, 
packed in brine and placed in cold 
storage for several months. It was not 
very “strong,” but decidedly off flavor, 
and not to be compared with fresh 
creamery butter. It is easily possible to 
keep butter too long in brine, as well 
as in cold storage.—Ed.) 





THE NERVOUS FORCE IN A COW. 





Mr. King thinks (as he states in a 
recent commynication) that the prod- 
uct of the milk in a cow is due to 
nervous forces by which the milk is 


elaborated from the milk organs. If 
he thinks that there is any special ac- 
tion of the nervous system in the milk 
product, or in the udder, as he seems 
to intimate, he is unquestionably 
wrong, but he is as unquestionably 
right in the main idea which he puts 
forth. 

There has been much laid to this 
nervous force in a cow. The idea was 
first started by Mr. Hoard, of Wiscon- 
sin, who seems to think that there is 
something entirely different from all 
other animals in a cow as regards the 
milking function. And this idea has 
been worked for all it is worth, and a 
great deal more by others who have 
followed the ex-governor’s lead. 

Everything in an animal is the ef- 
fect of a nervous force, in fact. It is 
the nervous system of all living ani- 

al creation which distinguishes it 
from vegetables, and inanimate mat- 
ter. Every function of an animal is 
an exhibition of the action of the 
nervous system; the blood is circulated 
in the veins and changed to tissue by 
the same force, exerted quite without 
the will, and automatically. 

We find every function of 1n animal 
going on without regard to the thought 
or will, and asleep or awake, life is 
going on by means of-this nervous ac- 
tion which keeps all in motion as the 
spring in a watch does. There is noth- 
ing differing in any way between one 
or another function, and the milking 
organs work with the rest, just as the 
digestive organs do. So that when 
Mr. King says that “it is generally be- 
lieved that the elaboration of milk is 
largely due to nervous forces,” he 
says what is true of the milk and of 
every other product of an animal, as 


well as the vital functions 
any distinction. 

He states one of the tritest of all 
truths and facts, and one that has not 
the slightest reference to the milking 
function any more than to the breath 
ing function, the circulation of the 
blood, the digestive function, or indeed 
of any or every part of the vital pro- 
cesses of the cow or of any other ani- 
mal. 

It will be a great help if we all un- 
derstand this simple fact. It will 
greatly simplify the work in the dairy. 
and make it much more comprehensi- 
ble. There is too much mystery made 
of this matter. There is nothing new 
about it. There has been no change in 
a cow or in the character of her milk 
or in the behavior of this in the dairy 
work; none in the methods of feeding 
that are good or bad; from the very 
first until now, and through all time 
the past has been as the present, and 
the future will be the same. 

There is no necessity for a dairyman 
to know any more than the simple 
facts relating to the good management 
of his business any more than the man 
who uses an electric light in his home 
should know all the ins and outs of 
the science of electricity, as it is 
known to Tesla, Edison and all the 
other experts. He follows the rules, 
and knows that any other kind of 
monkeying with the apparatus will be 
dangerous. It is precisely the same in 
the work of the dairy. It is pleasant 
to know all about it, for then one may 
make his own rules understandingly, 
and succeed in his business satisfae- 
torily, while others may follow the 
same rules without knowing precisely 
the reasons for them, and so manage 
just as well by following instructions 
in this case as in the other illustration, 
and succeed with equal satisfaction. 


All the knowledge possible in regard 
to the ins and outs of dairy work sim- 
ply enables one to make a set of rules 
for his own work, and the same rules 
with others who follow them earefully, 
will be quite as effective for them as 
for the others. And in regard to these 
rules no one can point out the slightest 
difference from those always in use 
in the dairy from years ago down to 
the present day. 

Good butter and cheese have been 
made for years and years back, but if 
we look into the methods of those old 
days we shall find only the very same 
rules that are laid down by the best 
dairymen who help their brothers and 
sisters in the work by advice and in- 
struction. It is precisely the same in 
this method of teaching, as in moral or 
religious instruction. The teachers 
have nothing beyond the ancient gold- 
en rule to tell us. Do unto thy neigh- 
bor as you would have them do to thee. 
This includes everything, and in much 
the same way we may lay down a sim- 
ple rule of conduct for the dairyman, 
and if this is adhered to the nervous 
forces of the cow will go on all right, 
as they always have done, and always 
will do, time without end; for there 
will be nothing in dairy practice to in- 
terfere with the inviolable laws of na- 
ture by which results follow causes in- 
evitably, and without any aid or in 
spite of any opposition by us. And 
the simple golden rule for the dairy- 
man is this: Be clean and pure in 
everything about the dairy, including 
the cow, the feeding, the lodging, and 
the whole management of her. 

H. STEWART. 
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When writing to advertisers please 
mention the Michigan Farmer. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


secured by graduates of Dodge's Iastitute of 
Telegraphy, Valparaiso, Ind. Tuition, full course, 
(time unlimited) including typewriting, $35; by the 
month $7. Good board $1.40; furnished room 25c. per 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalog free. 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows andone 
Little Giant Separator 
will make more butter 
than twenty-five cows 
and no Separator. 
Five cows will sell for 
from $200 to $300 and 
one Separator will cost 
$125. Five cows will 
eat a lot of food in a 
year, but a Separator 
will eat nothing. 
Make the dairy pay by using a 














Moral: 
Little Giant Separator. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 





West Chester, Pa., 
Dubugue, Ia., 


Elgin, Il., . 
Omaha, Neb, 





As you sit by your warm fire 
on cold winter nights, has it ever 
occurred to you that your horses, 
hens, cows, and other stock may 
be suffering from the cold? 

Don’t you know that your chick- 
ens will grow faster, that your hens 
will lay more eggs, your cows re- 
quire less grain, and will give more 
milk if kept warm and comfort- 
able ; that your horses will be more 
active and do more work if pro- 
tected from the cold? 

You ask what will keep the cold 
out? We advise you to cover the 
sides and roofs of your outbuild- 
ings with Vepouset Waterproof Red 
Rope Fabric. It is very inexpen- 
sive, —costs only one cent per 
square foot at the factory, includ- 
ing nails and tin caps for putting 
it on,—and it is as wind-proof, 
water-proof, and frost-proof as 
shingles or clapboards. Nepfouset 
must not be confounded with or- 
dinary tarred and building paper 
which quicklyerots when exposed 
to the weather. 

Neponset Black Building Paper, 
for inside lining, is water and air 
tight, and very inexpensive. Your 
boy can put it on. 





Full particulars and 









| << TC , samples free. Write 
aM | F. W. Bird & Son, 
/ i) it “// | East Walpole, Mass. 


1 | For sale hy Dealers 
/}; ‘7 | in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


MILK AND BUTTER 


Doubled by feeding roots prepared by 


THOMPSON’S BANNER (Sea) 
ROOT CUTTER c= 


Makes fine stock food of all roots 
and vegetables. Self Feeding Shakin 
‘Grate feeds the roots and removes @ 
dirt. Cuts fine; stock can’t choke. Fully i 
warranted. There is nothing else as good, ™ 




















{citing 0. E. THOMPSON & SONS, 
FREE. 25 River Street, YPSILANTI, MICH, 








Butter Gains 


in flavor, weight, endurance, uniformity when 
it is worked with the Salt that's A// Salt 
the only perfect salt for butter making— 


DIAMOND 
Crystal Salt. 


It. adds to the profit on every pound of butter. 
Write for the book. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO, 
St. Clair, Mich. 








“AMERICAN” 
Cream Separator 


hie $5 


Unequalled for 
the Average Dairy. 


Larger Sizes if desired 


Send for descriptive 
Catalogue. 
American Sep. Co., 
Box 1025, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Elgin system of € of Creameries. 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 
our factories, if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 


SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St 


Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 

Factories, Manufacturers and Dealers in 19 Supplies. 
Or write R. E. 8TU 

tae Gen.  Sienee of Western Office, pony Mich 


Rubber Specialties. f<ri fo", 
EUCLID RUBBER C0., 14 Middle St., Cleveland, 
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ADVANCE IN PRICE. 





Owing to an advance made in the 
price to us for new subscribers to the 
Youth’s Companion, the combination 
price for that paper with Michigan 
Farmer, both to January 1, 1899, will, 
after November 22d, be advanced to 
$2.15, and no orders will be received 
after that date unless sent at the new 
rate. ° Subscriptions to Companion 
must be new in the family in order to 
be accepted at this rate. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 








Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister 
of the Dominion of Cgnada, is at pres- 
should be interested in promoting a 
ent in Washington for the purpose of 
change between that country and the 
United States. Mr. Laurier has re- 
cently returned from England, where 
he went to promote a trade arrange- 
ment: between Great Britain and her 
dependencies, whereby they should en- 
joy special privileges in their trade 
with each other, while outside nations 
were to be discriminated against. 
Upon tbe total failure of this magnifi- 
cent scheme, the Canadian premier at 
once began coquetting with the United 
States officials, and proposes a trade 
arrangement of the same character as 
that rejected by British officials and 
representatives of other British colo- 
nies. 

It may seem surprising to many 
Americans who have not kept inform- 
ed regarding Canadian politics, that 
Mr. Laurier, a pronounced free-trader, 
securing a treaty of reciprocal ex- 
treaty of reciprocity between the Do- 
minion and the United States. It is 
readily understood, however, when the 
political situation in the Canadian 
provinces is studied. Mr. Laurier was 
elected to office on the promise that 
he would extend the foreign trade of 
the Dominion, displacing a government 
which was strongly protective in char- 
acter. He first tried to keep his 
premises by promoting a treaty with 
the home government and its colonies. 
Failing in this, the United States is his 
only resource. He knows, as does 
every intelligent Canadian, that free 
entrance to American markets would 
be the greatest beon which could pos- 
sibly be conferred upon the Dominion. 
He also knows that under the McKin- 

ley tariff the immense amounts of 
farm products, which constitute nearly 
the entire exports of that country, had 
to seek a market in Europe or 
Great Britain, and the result was very 
disastrous. Then came the Wilson bill, 
with its lower duties on some farm 
‘ products, and no duties at all upon 
others. The Canadian farmer pros- 

pered, but the American farmer did 

not. During that time neither Mr. 

Laurier nor any of his political asso- 

ciates cared for a treaty of reciprocity 

with the United States. They had se- 
cured entrance to our markets and 
given nothing in return. But the sit- 
uation has changed. The Dingley 
bill’s provisions are protective, and 
the American farmer is reaping the 
benefit. The Canadians are kicking, 


reciprocity treaty for his farmer con- 
stituents. How smoothly he has gone 
to work to accomplish his great ob- 
ject can be seen from the lengthy 
articles in the metropolitan press fa- 
voring such a treaty. The writers 
neither know nor care what its effects 
would be upon American interests. 
At present Americans have the best of 
the situation, and they should hold on 
to it. The recollection of how the 
last treaty of reciprocity with the 
Canadian provinces worked should 
make Americans very wary in their 
dealings with such politicians as the 
versatile and smooth Mr. Laurier, 
who is simply seeking to build up his 
political fortunes at the expense of 
American producers. 

In this connection it is well to in- 
quire what products the Canadians are 
trying to find a market for. Her lead- 
ing exports to this country are cattle, 
sheep, hogs, horses, hay, barley, peas, 
hops, fruits, veretables, wool, eggs, 
asbestos, coal, lumber, logs, shingles 
and fish. There is not one of these 
articles which will not come into direct 
competition with those produced in the 
United States. Along the borders the 
ecmpetition in live stock, vegetables, 
fruits, barley, hops, ete., would be 
severely felt. The fruit and vegetable 
grower who markets his products in 
this city will meet stronger competi- 
tion than ever, for even now Canadian 
vegetable and fruit growers pay the 
duty and offer their products in in- 
creasing amounts year by year. They 
are nearer the market than Americans 
who live out three or four miles, for 
many of them are located along the 
Detroit River, and simply drive to the 
ferry boat, which lands them in the 
center of the city. This will be true 
all along the line, and there will be 
a large row precipitated with the pres- 
ent administration if our border mar- 
kets are opened up to Canadian pro- 
ducers. 


THE SOUND MONEY CRY. 








To read the editorial utterances of 
many of the daily journals of the Jarge 
cities, it would be thought by any one 
not acquainted with American cur- 
rency matters that the country was 
doing business upon unsound money, 
and that the future of the country was 
seriously endangered in consequence. A 
currency commission is sending out a 
series of questions to leading citizens 
asking for their views as to how the 
currency should be reformed so as to 
escape threatened dangers. The an- 
swers given do not harmonize very well 
except in one respect: every monied 
man and banker who has replied, says 
the greenback must be retired.* The 
government, these financiers say, must 
get out of the banking business, and 
this can only be done by withdrawing 
the greenbacks. Most of them recom- 
mend that the greenbacks be with- 
drawn and 3 per cent bonds be issued 
in their place. Just how this would get 
the government out of the banking 
business is what we cannot compre- 
hend. The only difference we can see 
between the government issuing bonds 
or greenbacks is that it pays interest 
on one and none on the other. It is 
just as much in the banking business 
as before, and the circulating currency 
would be cut down to the amount of 
the greenbacks redeemed, as the bonds 
would be kept by capitalists as an in- 
vestment. Some suggest that the na- 
tional banks issue enough additional 
notes to replace the greenbacks, so us 
not to cut down the circulation. These 
notes the government guarantees also, 
and it will not be out of the banking 
business so long as it does this, 

To ordinary people it looks like a 
very poor business movement to have 
the government reduceits non-interest- 





and Mr. Laurier sees political disaster 
_ facing him if he does not at once se- 
‘ spure some: tangible benefits through a 


_ bearing debt and increase that bearing 
, interest. If it wishes to reduce its in- 


debtedness then outstanding bonds 
showd be redeemed and interest stop- 
ped. So long as the people favor the 
continuance of the greenback as a part 
of the circulating medium, why not 
leave it alone? It is true that these 
notes represent indebtedness, but no 
more so than interest-bearing bonds. 
The latter are entirely controlled by 
banks and capitalists. The greenbacks 
cannot be, for if capitalists gather 
them up and bring them to the 
treasury they are paid out again for 
the running expenses of the govern- 
ment, and so are again put into circu- 
lation. It is just for that very reason 
we oppose the government retiring the 
greenback. It cannot be manipulated 
by those who wish to curtail the 
amount of money in circulation. 

If the greenback should be retired, 
the next move would he to retire the 
silver certificates. Practically they are 
the same as the greenback, the only 
difference being that about 40 per cent 
of their value is held bythe gov- 
ernment as a redemption fund, and 
this value must decline with that of 
silver bullion. There are about $100.- 
000,000 of silver certificates, green- 
backs and silver dollars in circulation. 
These cannot be manipulated so as to 
decrease the money in circulation as 
can national bank notes and bonds, 
and we regard it as a wise measure to 
hold on. to them. 

It is true that during the last admin- 
istration capitalists made a raid upon 
the gold in the treasury by demanding 
their redemption in large amounts. 
There were several reasons why this 
could be done at that time, the prin- 
cipal one being that the heavy impor- 
tations of foreign goods necessitated 
payment of large balances in gold, be- 
cause our exports were not sufficient to 
off-set them. This caused a great de- 
mand for gold. Then the revenues of 
the government were so decreased by 
the operations of the Wilson tariff bill 
that 9 large deficit was announced 
each succeeding month. So far as 
drawing the gold out of the treasury 
was concerned it would have attracted 
no attention if the revenues of the 
government had been sufficient to meet 
its current expenses, because when a 
greenback was presented and gold de- 
manded, that same note was paid out 
again in lieu of gold to the govern- 
ment’s creditors. The government was 
no worse off than before, and the 
greenback was never more in request, 
or more willingly accepted by those 
having claims against the government 
than at that time when the bankers 
and capitalists were urging its retire- 
ment. 

The fact of the matter is the cur- 
rency is in excellent shape as it is. It 
is not at the mercy of schemers, ang 
the greenbacks and silver certificates 
stand in the way of thost who would 
use a shortage in the currency as a 
means of benefiting themselves at the 
expense of the public. The whole 
matter should be left alone, and the 
energies of the administration concen- 
trated on measures which will decrease 
the bonded indebtedness of the coun- 
try, and finally free it entirely from 
this incubus. It will be time enough 
then to make any changes in the cur- 
rency. 





The State Association of Breeders 
of Improved Live Stock, will meet 
in the capitol at Lansing, on Wednes- 
day, December 22, at 9 o’clock a. m. 


Seema 

“The Adventures of Francois,” the 
hew novel by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
author of “Hugh Wynne, Free Qua- 
ker,’’ will begin in the January Century. 
It is a story of the French Revolution. 
its hero a foundling and an adven- 
turer. The tale is one of adventure 


throughout, but all of it portrayed 
with Dr. Mitchell’s keen characteriza- 





tion and wit, 








REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE. 





Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural 
Department, has sent out his report 
for the year 1897. A great deal of the 
report has been given out from time 
to time through the press, and that of 
the most general interest. This is true 
in regard to sugar beets, exports of 
butter, inspection of animals and 
meats for export, results of experi- 
ments with various diseases, and sug- 
gestions as to their eradication. A 
great deal of the report is confined to 
the discussion of questions regarding 
the weather bureau and the working 
of the department. Referring to our 
animal products and their export the 
Secretary says we produce meats of 
superior quality more cheaply than 
any other nation can put them on the 
world’s market, owing to the cheap- 
ness of our grains and grasses, and 


continues: 

The state experiment stations are giving 
feeders information regarding the best 
methods of nutrition, which will result in 
more economic practices. The Denart- 
ment of Agriculture inspects live animals 
and dressed meat for exnort and certifies 
to their freedom from diseasés supervises 
their condition through agents in foreign 
markets. and is the advocate of exporters 
where discriminations are laid upon the 
movement of live stock and meats in for- 
eign countries. The depnartment will in 
the future endeavor to help producers to 
find markets for surplus nroductions, by 
getting and spreading information con- 
cerning them and concerning what foreign 
markets require. 

The government spends money freely in 
distributing seeds and vlants among the 
people. The policy of the Denartment of 
Agriculture in the future will be to en- 
courage the introduction of what will en- 
able our people to diversify their crops 
and keep at home money that is now sent 
abroad to buy what the United States 
should produce. 

Seven tons of imported sugar-beet seeds 
were distributed last spring in 27 states, 


experiment stations, and where 
are not prenared to do the work the 
beets are forwarded to the laboratorv 
of the Denartment at Washington. There 
is abundant encouragement to lead us to 
conclude that our covntry will within a 
few vears produce what sugar it requires. 
The Department will collect all the facts 
regarding the work of this season and 
publish them for general distribution. The 
pioneer work will be pushed energetically 
during the next vear. 

The United States pafd $382000,000 the 
last fiseal vear for sugar, hides, fruits, 
wines. animals, rice. flax. hemp. cheese, 
wheat, barley, beans, eggs, tea, etc., 
$6.000.000 for chicory, castor beans, laven- 
der, licorice, opium poppy, sumac, etc., 
and $2,000,000 for bulbs, nearly all of which 
could be grown and prepared for use at 
home. The Department of Agriculture 
will encourage the growing of these arti- 
cles by the introduction of seeds and by 
sendine ovr Farmers’ Ruiletins giving in- 
formation concerning them. 

An American farmer can grow horses as 
cheaply as he can grow cattle; we have a 
heavy and profitable export trade in cat- 
tle, and may have an export trade equallv 
heavy and profitable in horses. The de- 
partment is gathering facts regarding our 
horse industry at home and the require- 
ments of purchasers abroad, so that our 
farmers may learn what foreign buyers 
demand. 

The Secretary then refers to seed 


distribution in the Department, and 
what it is trying to do in this direction. 
He says the Department is endeavor- 
ing to get information from foreign 
countries with which we compete in 
the markets of the world regardinz 
crops and prices. Steps are also being 
taken to ascertain what crops are 
grown on different thermal lines, so 
that seeds and plants may be intelli- 
gently brought to this country to assist 
in the diversification of our crops and 
add to their variety. Agents are sent 
into foreign countries to make selec- 
tions suitable to our various latitudes. 
A scientist has been appointed in the 
Department to have charge of seed and 
plant importation. He will correspond 
with American representatives abroad, 
with scientific associations, investiga- 
tors, seed houses, and the like, so as 
to get information concerning plant life 
in different latitudes and along the 
life zones that control plant growth. 
The Department requires the history as 
regards soil, climate, and antecedents 
of every seed or plant it imports. This 
is very difficult to get in many cases. 
None of the countries of the Eastern 
Hemisphere have a corps of scientists 
in every locality as the United States 
has. Our country has profited by in- 
troducing new seeds and plants, but 
much of this work has been done in 
the dark. 

Referring to grasses and forage 
plants the Secretary says very truly: 

Much of our country is comparatively 
new; few of our native grasses or le- 


gumes thrive in connection with sys- 
tems of rotation that are necessary to 
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maintain fertility. They are fast disap- 
pearing as grazing and cultivation are 
adopted. It is a task worthy a nation’s 
effort to replace them with grasses that 
form sod and replenish the soil with hu- 
mus or legumes that fix free nitrogen in 
the soil and that provide the most valu- 
able part of animal food. Both consider- 
ations demand the attention of the De- 
partment of Agricuiture, and efforts have 
been made during the past season to pro- 
cure suitable grasses and legumes from 
the semiarid countries of Asia, through 
agents of the Department, for trial in 
the western and southwestern sections of 
our country. 

Discussing the world’s markets for 
our agricultural products, the Secretary 
refers to the experimental exports of 
butter made by the Department, the 
growth and condition of the export 
trade, results of testing the London 
market, improvements in the transpor- 
tation of butter by the use of refrig- 
erator cars, the cold storage of butter 
on steamships, ete., ete., and says: 

It is too early now to formulate all the 
lessons taught by these experimental ex- 
ports, but certain facts have been already 
determined. Butter from the most re- 
mote creamery districts of the United 
States, when properly made, can be so 
transported as to be delivered in prime 
condition to consumers in England or on 
the continent of Europe fifteen or twen- 
ty days after making. The quality of 
selected American butter is quite equal 
to the best offered in London from any 
other country, although our supply, as a 
whole, is not so uniform in character as 
that from some other sources, notably 
Denmark. Despite allegations to the con- 
trary, the butter exported by the Depart- 
ment has been proved to contain less 
water and a greater proportion of pure 
butter fat than any butter for sale in the 
London market. 

The products of the United States and 
of Denmark have been found to be the 
only absolutely pure butter imported into 
England; all others, including the product 
of British colonies, contain more or less 
injurious ingredients, used as_ preserv- 
atives. Notwithstanding the prejudices of 
London merchants, and the maintenance 
of comparatively low quotations for 
“States” butter, the creamery product of 
this country is now commonly retailed at 
the highest market price, on a perfect 
equality with the best English, Danish, 
and French butters. And English cus- 
tomers are so well pleased that, whether 
knowing it to be American butter or not, 
they frequently make special efforts to get 
more of that particular kind, and are dis- 
appointed on finding the supply to be in- 
sufficient and uncertain. The retail price 
obtained for butter exported by the De- 
partment during the summer has been 
from 24 to 28 cents per pound. 

These statements are in accord with 
the position always held by The Farm- 
er in discussing the butter question, 
namely that the best American butter 
is equal to the best made in any other 
country; but that the high prices paid 
for it on this side of the Atlantic pre- 
cluded its being exported at a profit. It 
costs three cents per pound to place 
American butter in the London mar- 
ket in good condition. 

Reports from the bureaus of animal 
industry, chemistry and entomology 
are interesting, but cannot be summa- 
rized so as to be given in this issue. We 
shall refer to them in the future. 

Upon the whole the report of the 
Secretary is a valuable one because 
along practical lines, and treating of 
practical subjects. Each subject is 
treated in a business-like manner, and 
entirely devoid of any attempt at fine 
writing or theoretical arguments or 
criticisms of the agricultural classes. 
In this respect Secretary ‘Wilson is a 
distinct improvement over his immedi- 
ate predecessor. 





The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Jersey Cattle Club will be held at Yp- 
silanti, Washtenaw Co., the first week 
in February, during the annual meet- 
ing of the State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. Geo H, Schenck, Leslie, is sec- 
retary of che club. 





We daily receive letters asking for 
the names of reliable commission men 
in this and other cities. We cannot 
reply to all these letters by mail. You 
can be sure that if you see a firm ad- 
vertised in The Farmer that we re- 
gard them as reliable, so we refer all 
our readers to the advertising columns 
for such information. 





Cancer is Curable without surgery 
Testimony furnished of many reliable per 
sons cured. Book of infe:mation, free 
Address, Dr. C. WEBER, Cincinnati, Ohio 


An American Invention Finds its Way 
Around the World. 


The Rev. J.C. Mechlin of Salmas. Persia, pur- 
chased a Rochester Radiator some two years ago. 
This had to be packed on mules from the coast in- 
land, 600 miles. The freight being $8.00. He was 
so pleased with resultg notwithstanding this item 
of expense, that he at once ordered from the 
Rochester Radiator Co., of Rochester, N.Y., a 
dozen more to fit up schools and hospitals at his 
Mission station. It was not lo’ before other 
missionaries visiting him saw that he was makin 
one stove do the work of two and they also fitted 
> — a — their Thor ee. x eave 

ssions in na and Japan. ey too have 
availed themselves of their use. : 





MICHIGAN FARMERS’ INSTI- 


TUTES. 





The following are the assignments 
for County Farmers’ Institutes for the 
month of December, 1897: 

Antrim—Central Lake, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 21 and 22—W. J. Beal, 
C. C. Lillie, R. Morrill, Mrs. Jones. 

Baraga—Baraga, Wedresday, Dec 22— 
E—. A. Croman. 

Benzie—Frankfort, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 15 and 16—R. Morrill, C. 
C. Lillie, Mrs. Jones. 

Charlevoix—Charlevoix, Monday and 
Tuesday, Dec. 20 and 21—R. Morrill, W. 
J. Beal, C. C. Lillie, Mrs. Jones. 

Cheboygan—Cheboygan, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 15 and 16. C. B. Charles, 
= 2: Cowdreéy, E. A. Croman, Mrs. Ken- 


nedy. 
Chippewa—Pickford, Friday and Satur- 
day, Dec. 17 and 18—J. H. Brown, E. A. 
Croman, C. B. Charles, Mrs. Kennedy. 

Crawford—Grayling. Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 8 and 9—A. E. Palmer, 
Mrs. Mayo TI. N. Cowdrey, A. P. Gray. 

Emmet—Petoskey, Friday and Satur- 
dav Dec. 17 and 18—R. D. Graham, C. C. 
Lilie. Mrs. Jones. 

Gladwin—Gladwin, Thursday and Fri- 
dav, Dec._? and 3—J. H. Brown, I. N. 
Cowdrey, Mrs. Mayo, A. P. Gray. 

Grand Traverse—Traverse City. Thurs- 
day and Friday, Dec. 16 and 17—W. J. 
Real C. C. Tillie. R. Morrill, Mrs. Jones. 


Houghton—Lake Linden, Wednesday, 
Dee. 99—-T. N. Crowdrev. 
Kalkaska—So. Boardman, Wednesday 


and Thursday, Dec. 15 and 16—H. W. 
Mumford. L. J. Post, G. A. Waterman, 
Mrs. Rockwood. 

Lake—Lutyer, Friday and Saturday, 
Dee. 17 and 18—-L. J. Post, H. W. Mum- 
ford. G. A. Waterman, Mrs. Rockwood. 

Manistee—Onekama. Tuesdav and Wed- 
nesdav, Dec. 14 and 15—R. D. Graham, C. 
C. Tillie. W. 7. Real. Mrs. Jones, 

Marquette—Chocolay, Monday and Tues- 
day, Dec. 20 and 21—C, B. Charles, FE. A. 
Croman, I. N. Cowdrey, Mrs. Kennedy. 

Mason—Ludington, Monday and Tues- 
day. Dec. 13 and 1!—W. J. Beal, C. C. 
Lillie, R. Morrill. Mrs. Jones. 

Mecosta—Bie Rapids. Tuesdav and 
Wednesday, Dec, 21 and 22—A. E. Palmer, 
= 3 Post, G. A. Waterman, Mrs. Rock- 

ood. 


Midland—Midland, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 1 and 2—A. FE. Palmer, I. 
N. Cowdrey, Mrs. Mavo, A. P. Gray. 

Missaukee—Lake City, Monday and 
Tuesday, Dec, 13 and 14—H. W. Mumford, 
L. J. Post. Mrs. Rockwood. 

Montmorency—Big Rock, Thursday, 
Dec. 9—J. H. Brown. . 

Newaygo—Grant, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 22 and 23—K. L. Butter- 
field, L. J. Post. C. C, Lillie, G. A. Water- 
man, Mrs. Rockwood. 

Ogemaw—West Branch, Friday and 
Saturday. Dec. 3 and 4—-A, E. Palmer, I. 
N. (®wdrey, Mrs. Mayo, A. P. Gray. 

Osceola—LeRoy, Thursday and Friday, 
Dec. 16 and 17—R. M. Kellogg, L. J. Post, 
G. A. Waterman, Mrs. Rockwood. 

Oscoda—Mio, Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 
6 and 7—I. N. Cowdrey, Mrs, Mayo, A. P. 
Gray, J. H. Brown. 

Otsego—Vanderbilt, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 14 and 15—J. H. Brown, I. N. 
Cowdrey, E. A. Croman, Mrs. Kennedy. 

Presque Isle—Onaway, Friday, Dec. 17— 
I. N. Cowdrey. 

Wexford—Manton, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Dec, 14 and 15—R. M. Kellogg, L. 
J. Post, G. A. Waterman. Mrs. Rockwood, 





A number of the leading journals in 
the great eastern cities are congratulat- 
ing themselves and their readers upon 
the failure of Senator Wolcott’s mis- 
sion in the interest of international bi- 
metallism. They seem pleased because 
the value of silver is declining, al- 
though knowing that the government 


‘_has an immense amount of it in its 


vaults, whose value is of direct interest 
to every citizen. It should also be re- 
membered that silver is one of our 
great natural products, and that the 
United States produces more of this 
metal than any other country. It seems 
to us that it would be just as wise to 
favor a drop in the price of wheat as in 
the price of silver. Outside of its use 
as money, silver has many character- 
istics which render it invaluable in 
manufacturing and in the arts and sci- 
ences. Is it wise or patriotic to decry 
its usefulness and aid in depreciating 
its value? If so it would be equally 
wise and patriotic to injure the reputa- 
tion and decrease the value of any 
other of our great products. It strikes 
us the bitterness with which these 
journals assail silver, or any one who 
wishes to see its value sustained, is in- 
spired by malice and prejudice, and is 
wholly unworthy of fair-minded and 
patriotic citizens. 
a eee 

James Bryce, Liberal member of par- 
liament for the south division of Aber- 
deen, former president of the Board of 
Trade and author of “The American 
Commonwealth,” etc., made an address 
to his constituents at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, on Monday last. In the course of 
his address, referring to the strike in 
the engineering trade in Great Britain 





now in progress, he said the observa- 





tions which he had recently made in 
the United States convinced him that 
several branches of British engineerinz 
had all gone to the United States and 
that a continuance of this curtailment 
of work would be serious alike to the 
workers and employers of Great 
Britain. 





The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Shorthorn Breeders’ association will 
be held on Tuesday evening, December 
21, in the capitol. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 








Michigan. 

It is reported that arrangements 
have been made whereby the creditors 
of the Grayling bank, which failed re- 
cently, will be paid about 40 per cent 
of the amount due them. 


At the annual sale of Agricultural 
College, primary school, swamp and 
other lands forfeited for the non-pay- 
ment of interest, which was held at the 
State land office last week, an aggre- 
gate of 3,000 acres were offered, but 
not a single bidder appeared. 

Prof. U. P. Hedricks, state inspector 
of nurseries and orchards, states that, 
although the law providing for the tn- 
spection did not become operative un- 
til late in September, he has already 
found the San Jose scale in 12 or- 
chards and two nurseries of this State. 

Robert M. Steel, father of State 
Treasurer George A. Steel, died at his 
home in St, Johns last Tuesday morn- 
ing of paralysis. A few years ago he 
was St. John’s best known capitalist. 
but financial difficulties overcame him 
during the recent period of depression 
and he failed for nearly $1,000,000. 

Dairy and Food Commissioner Gros- 
venor claims to have discovered that 
several of the largest oleomargarine 
manufacturers in the country are back- 
ing or have signified their willingness 
to stand behind any violator of the 
oleomargarine law in Michigan. The 
manufacturers claim that the new law 
is unconstitutional and to all appear- 
ances are so anxious to see it tested as 
to be willing to stand the expense of 
a test case. 

Cashier Charles H. Osband and Di- 
rectors Charles Broas and Christian 
Breisch, of the defunct People’s Sav- 
ings bank of Lansing, were arrested 
last Tuesday. Osband {is charged with 
making false entries in the books of 
the bank with intent to deceive tle 
bank officials and also the banking com- 
missioner and his deputies, while the 
directors will be called to answer to the 
charge of perjury. Each man furnish- 
ed the required bail and demanded an 
examination, which will be granted 
next week. 


Fishermen in the vicinity of Charle- 
voix succeeded in persuading a local 
justice to issue an injunction restrain- 
ing the State game warden from inter- 
fering with commercial fishermen in 
using their nets between Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 15. This injunction was secured 
with the idea that it would afford pro- 
tection to fishermen until the end of 
the closed season, but the supreme 
court of the State last week dissolved 
the injunction and upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the act which provides for 
the seizure and destruction of nets and 
other apparatus when used in violation 
of the law. 





General. 


Charles P. Bryan, of Illinois, has 
been appointed minister to China. 

Secretary Gage has ordered the sec- 
retary of the interior to instruct Alas- 
ka officials to take 600 head of rein- 
deer from government herds for use of 
the expedition to be sent to ice-bound 
whalers. 

Frances E. Willard, president of the 
W. C. T. U., announces that she will 
personally contribute $3,000 to start a 
fund of $300,000 which the temper- 
ance women need in order to hold con- 
trol of the Temple property. 

The will of the late Charles A. Dana 
has been made public. Mr. Dana left 
all of his property, with the exception 
of his interest in the New York Sun, 
to his wife. His shares of the capital 
stock of the Sun are bequeathed to his 
son Paul. The value of the estate 1s 
said to be in the neighborhood of $1,- 
200,000. 

A bill is to be introduced in the New 
York legislature to divide the state by 
divorcing the counties of New York, 
Kings, Queens, Richmond, Suffolk, 
Westchester, Orange, Columbia, Put- 
nam, Dutchess, Ulster, Greene, Rock- 





of Schoharie county, and forming them 
into the state of Manhattan. 


The Knights of Labor, while in ses- 
sion at Louisville, Ky., last week, de- 
posed four of the officers of the organi- 
zation and ordered a special election to 
fill the vacant places. Among the de- 
posed officials was General Master 
Workman James R. Sovereign, who 
had served in that capacity for more 
than four years and whose term did 
not properly expire until the next meet- 
ing of the general assembly. Henry A. 
Hicks, of New York City, was elected 
to succeed Mr. Sovereign, 


Wade Hampton, who has just been 
succeeded by Gen. Longstreet as com- 
missioner of railroads, has submitted 
to the interior department his report 
for the past fiscal year. He says that 
the year marked the low water mark 
of railway construction. During the 
year thirty-four companies with 5,411 
miles of road passed into the hands of 
the courts and fifty-eight others, pre- 
viously placed in receiverships, were 
sold at foreclosure. A steady improve- 
ment in railroad earnings during the 
first six months of the current year 
is noted. 

Reports from the extreme South are 
to the effect that the yellow fever epi- 
demic has about run its course and is 
fast dying out, owing probably to ar- 
rival of colder weather. The number 
of new cases is becoming very small 
and some of the cities claim to have 
already freed themselves of the plague. 
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Elgin Experience, 
Within a certain section of New York 
State there are three times as many 
Elgin Watches carried as of all other 
makes combined, yet less than one- 
third of the watches on the jewelers’ 
repair racks in that section are Elgins, 
Strong evidence that they cost less to 
keep in order than any other watch. 

Ask your jeweler about the timekeep- 
ing qualities of these superb watches, 
and be sure that the word ‘‘Elgin’’ is 
engraved on the plate of the watch 
you buy. 

<The Full Ruby Jeweled is 
the grade specially recommended. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 
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Ladies’ cr 


the dozen to private parties or to 
Tow RICE 
TO BE AMERICA 


of & lifetime, and youcan sell them as fastas you 
can show them, for from $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
STEM WINDERS AND SETTERS With each 
ARANTEE for 20 YEARS, 


watch we send our GU. 
and catalogue of Watches and only ask as & favor 
that you show it with the watch you pu: 


rebase to your 

These watches keep accurate time. Think of it! 

Watch, in Solid Gold Filled case, and gusran- 

98, Those wanting a first-claes, reliable timekeeper 
, 8 . Watch 

jozen to sell. All are ee th 


or open face 
THIS OUT and send to us an al if head pe 
mn approv: 
examination, by express, we g3.08 and express charges an 


fall amount, $3. 
heavy GOLD F! 
SAFE WATOH ©O., 


9,000 iinies. 


2,000 young sheep, Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Leicester and Lincoln ewes. 
150 Rams, 500 Buck Lambs, and 500 Ewe Lambs 
of above breeds. 
6,000 Mexican seeding nebo. 

Will be sold tothe +. est bidder at Pontiac, Mich. 
TUESDAY, DEC. 7, 1897. AT 1 P.M. SHARP. 

HENRY C. WARD. 


by selling 875.00 

worth of our Teas, 

Coffees, Spices & 

Baking Powder. 
For further particulars write to t 


he 
GRAND UNION TEA CO., Dirnorn’ Mion 
$4 A DAY [Pe Senn cet Sens 
Easily Mude. ¥o Humbug Smerican Tea (0. Detroit, Mich, 

















land, Albany and Rensselaer, and part 


(ASH each WEEK the year round, if 
We P ou sell Stark Trees. Outfit free, 
STARK NURSERY, WO, Stark, Men, Rockport, lil, Opngeilie, K, 
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384 [12] NOV. 20, 1897. 
) those brave Pilgrims passed, they | rich pie, richer than when made with | rocking chair which should have its 
he ousebold. whom we have to thank for all that we | Milk. place in every kitchen, inviting repose 
ae ILKA. to the tired housewife. I believe it 

now enjoy. And could they be brought 

‘ MAKING PAT would be restful but I can hardly see, 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA §E. rock- | back to earth again it is safe to say ATHS BRIGHT. jaa sith aoe Scie ae ee 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. they would never recognize the land rocking chair would find a place in my 





We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








THE CHASTENING FINGER. 





CLARA BELLE SOUTHWELL. 





My friend, my heart aches for your sor- 
rowful heart, 
I feel for your pain-burdened life, 
I know how the tear-drops so easily start, 
But drown not your anguish and strife. 
But can you not find in your life some 
pure gold 
As your sad path you wearily plod? 
And can you not see in this sorrow you 
hold 
The chastening finger of God? 
It cannot entirely be darksome and 
drear— 
All of your pain-saddened way— 
rege J must surely come to you to 
cheer, 
And give you a peace-lighted day. 
True, it seems dark with some friend- 
ships untrue, 
And some dear friends under the sod, 
But look in the shadow that’s fallen on 


you . 
For the chastening finger of God. 
Wasp hearts are happy and life is all 


5-4 * 
And long before memory holds 
Anv sad tombs, or the darkness of night 
Our every pleasure enfolds. 
Where then is the peace that is possible 


now, 
After the touch of the rod, 
If in our meekness we only will bow 
To the chastening finger of God! 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





THANKSGIVING. 

Does it seem possible that Thanksgiv- 
ing is here again! How fast the months 
have slipped away since last we kept 
the day, and now it confronts us— 
only a few days more and it will be 
here. 

In every family there should be a 
gathering together upon this day, if 
possible, in the old homestead, where 
the children were born and brought 
up. If father and mother are living 
how joyful is the home coming, how 
glad they will be to see “the children,” 
as they still delight to call them, back 
in the old home; if they are gone, it 
brings a spirit of sadness to gather 
there. Yet there is no spot on earth 
where weary, world-worn men and 
women so delight to be when this an- 
nual festival approaches, as in the old 
home, under the familiar roof. They 
gather from far and near, the boys 
who left the farm for the turmoil of 
business life, the girls who married 
and moved away so far that frequent 
visits are impossible; all try to meet 
‘once a year at least in the home- 
stead. 

This is where one of the joys of hav- 
ing a large family come in, in the fam- 
ily reunions. It puts your small fam- 
ilies ’way out of sight. What joy to see 
them gather, six, eight, ten of them; 
to hear them tell of old times when 
they were ‘boys and girls frolicing 
about the home, to hear of the pranks 
they used to play upon each other. 
How they laugh as they recall all 
‘these; how first one and then another 
will begin: “Do you remember”’— and 
then follows some anecdote concern- 
ing the old times, and how they laugh 
over it. It carries them right back to 
ehildhood again, and their children lis- 
tening imbibe the spirit and laugh, 
too, at the recital of father’s jokes— 
father, a sedate, middle-aged man. 

zs * 8 

With all that has come and gone in 
“the history of our country the keep- 
ing of our national holiday has been 
well preserved. It is but natural that 
the original method should have dis- 
appeared with the causes which gave 
rise to it. It is a land of plenty to- 
day, a land of peace; our country is 
-one of which we may well be proud. 
Yet we should never forget the priva- 
‘tions and the perils through which 





as the same for which they fought 
and bled. There are now few evidenc- 
es remaining to indicate their day 
and generation. All is changed. Mod- 
ern civilization brings in its footsteps 


that of which they never dreamed. 
s s = 


I hope no family into which The 
Farmer goes will be without its 
Thanksgiving cheer. We of the farm 
have great advantage here. We have 
everything which goes to make up a 
Thanksgiving feast at our command. 
Let not the day pass unobserved. 

We may not be able to attend church 
services, but the spirit of thankfulness 
may be present all the same. And we 
ought all to remember to be thankful 
that the dark clouds of adversity 
which have o’ershadowed our land so 
long have lifted; that the worst of the 
“hard times” which we have experi- 
enced is over and our farms once more 
are becoming self-supporting. Thanks- 
giving in the year of our Lord 1897 
ought to be observed in an unusual de- 
gree. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 








This is an old fashioned dinner, and 
consists of bean soup, crackers, toast, 
roast pork with onions and brown 
gravy, apple sauce, baked beans, po- 
tatoes, turnips, mixed pickles, brown 
bread, boiled apple dumpling with 
cream sauce, mince pie, pumpkin pie, 
apple pie, hickory nuts, apples, sweet 
cider, tea, coffee, milk. 

Roast Pork With Onions.—Take a 
shoulder, spare-rib or chine of pork, 
place it in a dripping pan and season 
with pepper and salt. Pare some me- 
dium sized onions, slice in four pieces 
and place them around the pork in the 
dripping pan. Season with salt and 
pepper and pour in sufficient water to 
nearly cover the onions. Cook slowly 
in a steady heat. It will require fully 
three hours to roast. Serve the pork 
and onions on same platter. 

Brown Sauce.—Slice one large onion, 
chop it fine and brown with a little 
butter and one tablespoonful of flour, 
season to taste. When well browned 
add half a pint of boiling water, let 
simmer a few minutes, then add two 
tablespoonfuls of mushroom catsup. 
Serve hot, with roast pork. 

Apple Sauce.--Pare and slice some 
fine, sour, juicy apples. Put them in- 
to a stew pan with sufficient water to 
keep them from burning and stew till 
very soft. Then mash them to a paste, 
and sweeten with maple sugar, adding 
a bit of butter and a little grated nut- 
meg. 

Apple Dumpling.—Pare and _ slice 
enough sour, juicy apples to weigh 
three rounds. Stew among them a tea- 
cupful of good brown sugar, add a lit- 
tle grated nutmeg and a few bits of 
butter. Make a paste of suet and flour 
in the proportion of half a pound of 
suet to one pound of flour. Roll out 
quite thin, lay the apples in the center 
and roll the paste nicely over them, 
double up into a large dumpling, tie 
in a cloth that has been wet and well 
floured and boil it steadily three hours. 
Send to table hot, and serve with 
cream sauce. 

Cream Sauce.—Boil one pint of rich 
cream with four tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar and a little powdered cin- 
namon. As soon as it has boiled up, 
take it from the fire and let stand 
a minute or two. before serving. Serve 
hot with dumplings. 

Mince Pies.—Take two pounds of 
lean fresh beef, and half a pound of 
fat. Boil it, and when it is cold chop 
very fine. Pare and core some juicy, 
tart apples, chop them and weigh three 
pounds. Stone and chop one pound of 
raisins. Add one heaping teaspoonful 
of powdered cloves, and the same of 
powdered cinnamon and nutmeg. Also 
add one pound of brown sugar and 
half a pint of good syrup. Mix all well 
together, and moisten with one quart 
of sweet cider. Bake in good pie-paste. 

Pumpkin Pie.—Line the pie plates 
with rich paste. To each pint of stew- 
ed or canned pumpkin, allow three 
eggs, quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar, a level teaspoonful of powder- 
ed cinnamon. Stir well, pour into the 
paste and bake. This makes a very ' 


Dear Sisters of the Household: 


I was glad, on reading Than A, Top- 
sis’ letter, to find that my few feeble 
words to girls had helped some one, so 
will try again on a different subject. 

Was there ever a life so darkened by 
sorrow, but that some kind word, 
or act might brighten it? I think not. 
And oh, there is so much sorrow, so 
many heartaches. When we think that 
every person living has a trouble, per- 
haps unknown to anyone else, how 
necessary it seems that each one of us 
should be kind and thoughtful of every 
one, whether great or small, poor or 
rich. Bekind to the children! Try to 
make them happy, for in after life they 
will have sorrow enough. How plain- 
ly even now after perhaps many years 
of joy and sorrow, can we remember 
every happy hour, and every person 
that in any way contributed to our 
happiness and made our childhood 
bright, 

I remember one place especially 
where I spent many happy hours 
when a mere child. The mother of the 
children I liked best to visit, would 
leave her work to see if we were hav- 
ing a good time, would even play with 
us, and soothe our troubles away and 
help us to forget our childish qugrrels. 
The result was her children became 
earnest Christians very early in life, all 
because one person thought it worth 
while to cultivate the children’s love 
and confidence. 

And let us be kind to the dear old 
folks! Sometimes they seem very try- 
ing and unreasonable, but they have 
only a few years at the most to enjoy 
themselves. They have toiled and 
struggled so that we might be com- 
fortable and happy. Be patient with 
them, perhaps they have had more of 
sorrow than of joy. If we can make 
them happy and to feel that we appre- 
ciate what they have done for us, and 
keep them from thinking that they are 
useless and in the way, we should 
count our time well spent. 

And let us all be kind to the fallen 
ones; we should not look down on 
them; they may have temptations that 
we never knew. Do not pass them 
coldly. Give them a kind word and 
help if possible. Perhaps they have 
not fallen so low but that they could 
rise again if assured of your help and 
sympathy. They are the ones Christ 
came to save, and are we better or 
holier than he? He was not ashamed 
to be seen speaking to such, The 
world needs more love. People have be- 
come cold and bound up in their own 
affairs. If they could be awakened the 
world would be converted. Kindness 
costs nothing, but does more good than 
anything money can buy. If everyone, 
even Christians, were more Christlike, 


the world would be happier and better. 
I. D. 





RESULT OF FALSE ECONOMY— 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





When we began housekeeping with 
the icea of getting a home we thought 
to economize on every hand, but we 


myself, my strength began to fail, but 
after several unsuccessful attempts 


do my best alone and saved a girl’s 
wages until I gave out entirely, and 
for the past three years have paid 
dearly for my economy when [ count 
the doctor’s and various other bills, to 
say nothing of what I have suffered 
during a long illness. 

But in some respects I have grown 
wise. One thing I have learned is that 
no one will do for me ail the things I 
thought I must do, and we live just 
the same. When I do my own work 
alone again I think I shall do accord- 
ing to my strength, for as health is re- 
turning I appreciate that blessing as I 
could not once. 

We can better afford help than to 
be sick; better economize somewhere 


us in most cases. I have only myself 


fore, but did not realize the result as 
I do now. 

I wish every mother or prospective 
mother might read our editor's article 
in the issue of Sept. 12, also Mrs. 
Grace’s recent letter. I am glad so 
many sisters are looking after the in- 
terests of others and want others to 





enjoy comforts that they themselves ' 
enjoy. 
Different ones have written of the 


with incompetent help I determined to | 


kitchen, which is less than 11x11, and 
contains two stoves, two cupboards, 
one sink, a work table and various 
other things. I don’t mind a small 
kitchen at all on ordinary occssions, 
but on rainy days when men folks and 
all need to hover around the fire, there 
is but little room to spare. Yet how all 
the little inconveniences sink into in- 
significance when we but think we 
have our loved ones about us and have 
so very much to enjoy. The mother 
(Gail Leslie) who so lately had these 
joys now sits with empty arms. May 
not each of us send up a prayer to 
Him who will give her strength to 
bear her burdens, and offer thanks- 
giving to Him who as yet has spared 
our own. 

Aunty B., as well as many others, 
can offer her sympathy, for I believe it 
true that none can really sympathize 
as can those who have lost dear ones 
themselves. 

About Christmas presents. I think 
it is none too soon to plan for them, 
but I have not seen the time so far to 
do so, but expect to when houseclean- 
ing is out of the way. One year, when 
I had but little to buy with, I made 
several holders which every one who 
keeps house needs. There is material 
in every house for a variety of them, 
and think of the times you will be re- 
membered when you give something 
which can be used often. 

For an old gentleman who takes a 
nap through the day I tied a small 
comfortable or slumber robe, which 
was made of red and black calico, 
both sides alike, and tied with green 
yarn. The edges were buttonholed 
with the yarn. He uses that article 
yet and would not have done so if the 
material had been more delicate. As it 
is it was serviceable. 

You who have not done so will do 
well to have a family Christmas tree, 
even if you have no great array of 
presents. Nothing pleases children 
more than to get a present from a 
tree. I shall never forget last year 
when the youngest person present, a 
boy a year and a half old, climbed 
down from the dinner table and took 
the largest doll from the tree and lov- 
ingly kissed it, to the amusement of 
all. 

All the trouble it cost to get the tree 
ready was amply repaid in the pleasure 
the children found. 

Hope someone will tell us how to 
make various Christmas gifts that no 
one may be forgotten on that day of 
days. 


Jackson Co. ELLEN. 








When writing to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. 








were not always wise. As a result of | 
overwork when I should have favored ; 


| 
| 


We offer Special 
Prizes to best agents 
in addition to a good com- 
mission for every sub- 
scriber secured. 


Mrs. V., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
writes: ‘“‘Our commissions and 
prize have wiped out one hundred 
dollars church indebtedness.” 

We divided nearly 
$15,000 last year 
among 440 agents, as 
special rewards, to 
our best workers. 


We shall do the same this year. 





else and our husbands will agree with | 


to blame for not having help long be- | 


| 
NT. 
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WOULD LIKE A RETURN OF OLD- 
TIME GALLANTRY. 





One time, way back in my school 
days, I learned if I would write an 
essay I must first choose a subject and 


then stick to it. What are we w do if 
we have several subjects in general 
and but little to say on any one in 
particular? I have tried for «ver so 
long to write to the Household, if for 
no other reason than to tell you how 
much I enjoy its perusal. < 

To me it is very gratifying as I read 
the letters from week to week, to note 
the spirit of friendly interest that pre- 
vails. Nothing of antagonism in the 
lively discussions on questions of in- 
terest, and one needs only to ask for 
information when several will <uickly 
respond by giving their experience, 
thus fulfilling that Divine command, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

This seems to me woman’s spnere. I 
suppose that is because I am not up to 
date, but as we cannot all be leaders 
in some great enterprise, perhaps it 
is well that some are content in the 
anticipation of possibilities resting in 
their sons and daughters. Not, however, 
such sons as I saw while on my way 
to the Hillsdale fair. There were three 
of them, boys in their teens, who en- 
tered the car just after, the train 
steamed out of one of the villages on 
our way. I don’t believe they were 
brought up on a farm, if they had had 
any bringing up at all. Each of them 
bore the stamp of rowdyism and they 
seemed bent on making the day a 
howling success, much to the disgust 
of everybody present. One of them 
produceda bottlefrom which all drank, 
with evident relish, something the col- 
or of cold tea, and they used oaths as 
well as any man. I wondered if the 
parents of these boys were engaged in 
some work for the good of humanity, 
or if time was too much occupied oth- 
erwise to look after their boys? Since 
rarents choose to be such, have they 
any business to shift the responsibil- 
ity on someone else? We hear much 
about the burden of the family. Was 
not all that that implies voluntarily 
shouldered at the altar for love’s sweet 
sake? 

While on the fair ground my sisters 
and I attended the “Woman's Con- 
gress.” Here women held full sway 
and ably discussed questions before 
the house. One subject was the pock- 
etbook. You have heard of that; so 
have I. They said a woman should 
have a separate pocketbook anu in it 
her allowance or her money. We won- 
dered what our husbands would think 
if they were there and, upon looking 
across the sea of faces, three familiar 
heads were nodded at us, for they had 
heard, too, and we all learned the 
great mistake we made when we 
agreed upon a family pocketbors 

I recall a time in my early married 
life when I appropriated some money 
which I hardly dared call my own, and 
told my husband in an apologetic way 
what I had done upon his return 
home. After the lecture, which I re- 
ceived then and there, I have said 
our pocketbook ever since. If partners, 
why not be such? 

As far as I know, women of the farm 
have the poultry, butter and egg 
money to do with as they please, and 
when this resource fails they know 
where to look for any necessity 
about the home. I believe a woman 
should so far understand her hus- 
band’s business that she will not make 
mistakes often in buying what she 
cannot afford. The prudent wife does 
hot enjoy going beyond her means. 

The woman’s rights question seemed 
well enough there, but when we en- 
tered the car to return home we found 
the seats all filled with men and the 
aisles with tired women and children. 
Of course the men thought we believed 
in woman’s rights and therefore let 
us stand up like men. Oh, for more 
of the old-time gallantry, when women 
had the respect shown them which is 
due to women, and when they were 
content to be man’s superior and not 
his equal. 


Jackson Co. ELLEN. 





ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 


Blissfield, Mich., Nov. 10, 1897. 
Michigan Farmer: 


Dear Sir—Michigan Farmer sewing 
machine came yesterday, and is en- 
tirely satisfactory, I think you may 
look for another order from this neigh- 
borhood soon. 

E, E. SCHNEERER. 





If you feel weak, dull and discouraged you will 
find a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla wil] do you 
wonderful good. 


| SOME HINTS ON STUDYING ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 





* The other day while glancing over 
some old Households, I came across 
a description of “The Monday Club,” 
by Lily Rice Stahl. I wonder if she 
earried out her plan of study? To 


have so done must have required no 
inconsiderable amount of will and per- 
sistence. Still, there are many noble 
women striving for a higher and bet- 
ter education of themselves and 
children. I- think, spite of its draw- 
backs, this a grand age to live in—this 
one of great intellectual effort. 

The greatest benefit to be derived 
from home and club study to the com- 
mon woman of the great, powerful, 
middle class—and it is she who is 
chiefly interested in this work—is the 
broadening and uplifting of the mind 
from the many worrying details and 
perplexities met with in caring for a 
home and family; thereby being hap- 
pier, and perhaps truer to herself and 
those about her. 2 

Having studied English literature at 
the Normal College last year, perhaps 
I can offer a few hints concerning its 
study, which may be of service to 
some progressive Householder. Of 
course, one person studying alone can- 
not expect to accomplish so much as 
one having a competent instructor. 
The greatest disadvantage to study- 
ing alone is the lack of exchange of 
thoughts and opinions, by which one 
ean learn so much. 

In the first place, if you really want 
to study literature, you must have a 
fair knowledge of rhetoric, so as to be 
able to judge of the different kinds 
and classes of writings, and to com- 
pose. By being conversant with the 
main facts of English history and the 
causes which led to them, you will be 
able to trace the motives or acts, whien 
conspired to bring forth a certain kind 
or class of writings. The geographical 
conditions influencing the condition of 
man must be considered: how litera- 
ture came to spring up; the various 
influences bearing upon it, and the 
gradual steps toward its present con- 
dition. With this should be briefly 
noticed the rise of the language, and 
how it became fixed, The causes glv- 
ing rise to each school of writers must 
be carefully worked out. Note, in the 
formation period, just what each 
writer accomplished toward the pres- 
ent state of literature. Thus, we ean 
easily see how the great flowering of 
the Elizabethan literature was the 
slow result of the growth of the previ- 
ous literature—as in all cases. 

The representative prose and poetical 
writers only of each age (if there are 
such), should be studied. In doing this, 
find out: 

(a) The condition of the previous lit- 
erature. 

(b) The condition of literature 
abroad. Are or have there been many 
translations—their nature? 

(c) The state of affairs: peace or 
war, religious, industrial, commercial, 
educational, etc., agitation in England 
and abroad. 

(d) A writer’s own life should al- 
ways be studied, as a poet’s life, in 
particular, has a great bearing upon 
his writings. Was he well educated, 
or what preparation had he made for 
work? Did he write from necessity or 
for pleasure? 

(e) Whtat head does. the 
come under? 

(f) Is it pessimistic or optimistic? 
Ideal or realistic? What seems to be 
the leading idea? 

(g) Is the work a _ masterpiece? 
Why? 

(h) In poetry, what part does na- 
ture play? What part does man? No- 
tice the alliteration or rhyme, rhymth, 
ete. é 

(i) In every work, notice’ the 
thought, diction, sentiment, figures (if 
any). It is a good plan to compare 
early literature with that of today; be 
sure to observe the essential differenc- 
es. Notice if there is any love of na- 
ture; if it is love of nature for nature’s 
sake alone, or used as a background 
for man. 

(j) Study the characteristics of the 
writer himself, and those of his prin- 
cipal characters. 

It is interesting to trave why one 
class of writing appeared in one age, 
may be disappeared in the next, to be 
revived later. There is a reason for 
there being no good dramas produced 
today. It will be seen that satirical 
works always arise when natural pas- 
sion decays. 

If you are interested in woman suf- 
frage, notice the attitude of the book 


writing 








or extended poem towards women. In 
the “Fairie Queen” how almost idola- 
trous is the flattery (some consider 
Spenser to have been sincere) shower- 
ed upon the “Virgin Queen.” In many 
other works the feminine sex it treated 
with scorn. Would not the literature 
of our day show the existence of the 
“new woman,” even if all other proofs 
were destroyed? 

If you live near a public library you 
are blessed; if you have a library of 
your own, you are more blessed—few 
families have that rare luxury though, 
even those well able to afford it. Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia of Literature is a 
good all-around reference book. The 
English Classic Series, which can be 
obtained at most any book store at 
from ten to fifteen cents apiece, con- 
tain good selections, also a biographic- 
al sketch of the author. 

James Russell Lowell gives some ex- 
cellent advice upon judging a poet, 
which may be applied also to prose 
writers. He says: “There are two 
ways of measuring a poet—either by 
an absolute aesthetic standard, or rela- 
tively to his position in the literary 


history of his country, and the condi- , 


tions of his generations.” 

If you have opportunity fer re- 
search, take up special topics. Write 
essays upon them. In story-telling, for 
instance, state when it first appeared; 
its progress and condition in its vari- 
ous stages and at present. 

Well, I must “ring off,” or the editor 


and readers also will have lost all pa- - 
tience with one “who comes but nev- | 


er goes.” Nevertheless, let me say that 
I am glad that our study days are not 
now considered as ended with com- 
mencement. Remember the words of 
O’Reilly: ; 

“Knowledge is gold to him who can dis- 
Chat he who loves to know, must love 


to learn.” 
Ypsilanti. MABEL L. CROSS. 


HOME. 








Is there a word in the Engl‘sh lan- 
guage dearer or more precious, 7rought 
with pleasanter memories, than the 
one little word, home? If there is, it 
surely is love, and the two are so 
blended together that to speak of the 
one implies the meaning of the other. 
A writer has said: 

It’s home where the heart .is, where’er 


that may be; 
In palace, or hovel, cn land or on sea. 


Webster says: “Home is a dwelling 
hovse. The house or place in which 
one resides.” If that was all that con- 
stituted a home then the two little 
words, home and love, would not al- 
ways blend together, for then all 
boarding houses would be homes, 
merely a place to eat and sleep, to 
pass in and out from in the daily walk 
of life. While a home may possess a 
house in connection, a house or an 
abiding place is not always 1 home. 








For proof of this, look at the proceed- 
ings in courts, at the divorces, and 
pause long enough to consider wheth- 
er those parties had been living in a 
house or a home, and you surely can 
see the distinction. 

Dryden says: “Home is the sacred 
refuge of our life,” and that comes 
nearer to my idea of.a home—a refuge, 
where one can come, when worn with 
the exertions of the day, and find 
rest. Where the children can come 
from school feeling that freedom of 
mind and body and receiving that 
comforting rest applicable to each 
temperament, for what is rest and com- 
fort to one child is not perhaps to an- 
other. But in a true home each child 
finds and receives what each needs. 

Who has not experienced these 
things? Many of us have, and at this 
point I must say let the children come 
home from school with a joyous shout, 
with a ringing laugh, or in the hop, step 
and jump order if they are in that 
condition, too. And don’t—don’t scowl 
or exclaim at the top of your voice: 
“Stop that noise! Leave your fun out- 
side!’ ete. Oh, no, no. There are bet- 
ter ways than that. Find out some of 
these better ways and try them. 

But school days do not always last 
and a home does, or should. This place 
of refuge should possess a lever that 
will balance or adjust all dissatisfaec- 
tions, all errors, and overcome all ob- 
stacles. Who in the household can act 
this part? Shall the father or the 
mother? My answer would be both, 
not neither one alone, but both; for 
in this case our Grange motto, “In 
union there is strength,” is just what 
is needed. 

It requires a union of hands and 
hearts to perfect this greatest of all 
earthly structures, a happy home. It 
needs the lesson upon lesson and pre- 
cept upon precept daily exemplified, 
and if the father and mother put them- 
selves in harmony with each other, 
with their children, with all the world, 
then as a result you will see a happy 
home, asa result you will in later years 
hear those children say, “I have such 
pleasant memories of my childhood 
home.” 

Again, as a result, our children will 
aim to make their own homes harmo- 
nious, to implant the love they have 
tasted therein, for as a rule the things 
we love we aspire to—we aim to get. 
And then we who will then be classed 
as the “old people” can say with sat- 
isfaction that we have not lived in 
¥ain. 

SARACENECE, 





Rheumatism is caused by too much 
acid in the blood. ‘To neutralize this 
salycilate of soda has been tried with 
good results. One who has used it 
Says an ordinary dose for an adult 
would be as much of the powder as 
will lie upon a penknife blade one-half 
inch from the end. Take every three 
or four hours in a little water. 
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to the stern necessity of helping on 

to be on the wane. ; ; 
Excessive menstruation is a sign 0 


in the uterine organs. Itsaps the strength away an 


turns to water). 


me anemic, there is no knowing what will happen. 
Nar s and inside your eyelids look pale in color, you are 


and the inside of your lip 


i ; hat drain on your powers. 
in a dangerous way and must stop t mon ye shee 
up on a generous, uplifting tonic, like Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


Vegetable Compound? 


Mrs. Epwin Enric, 413 Church St., 1 
says: ‘‘I feel it my duty to write and tell you that 
I am better than I have been for four years. 
I used Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, one package of Sanative Wash, one box of 
Liver Pills, and can say that I am perfectly cured. 

“Doctors did not help me any. I should have been 
in my grave by this time if it had not been for your 
medicine. It was a godsend to me. I was troubled with 
excessive menstruation, which caused womb trouble, 
and I was obliged to remain in bed for six weeks. Mrs. 


3ethlchem, Pa., 





A TALK WiTH MRS. PINKHAM 


About the Cause of Anemia. 


Everybody comes into this world with a pre- 
. disposition to disease of some particular tissue; 
? in other words, everybody has a weak spot. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
weak spot in women is somewhere in the uter- 
ine system. The uterine organs have less re- 
¥ sistance to disease than the vital organs; that’s 
why they give out the soonest. 

Not more than one woman in a hundred— 


sof generation. This points 
i ndred—has perfectly healthy organs of ge neration 
gi et - e’s self just as soon as the life powers seem 


f physical weakness and want of tone 


d produces anemia (blood 
If your gums 


Why not build 







Pinkham’s medicine was recommended to me, and, 


after using ita short time, was troubled no more w 
This, also, Ihavenomore. Ishallalways recommend the 


pain in my kidneys. 


ith flooding. I also had severe 


i it wi 2 ers. I would like to have you 
Compound, for it has cured me, and it will cure others. b t 
publish this letter.” (In such cases the dry form of Compound should be used.) 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





Marriage Stops Widow’s Pension.— 
A. H., Mendon, Mich.—If a pensioned 
widow marries does she lose her pen- 
sion?—Yes. Pensions to widows of 
soldiers or officers continue only dur- 
ing widowhood. 


Under Injunction Against Waste 
the Land is Required to Furnish Fire- 
wood for its Occupant Only.—W. H. 
H., Brighton, Mich—A mortgage is 
foreclosed in chancery on B. An in- 
junction is served on B, forbidding him 
from disposing of any wood except 
for firewood while he remained in pos- 
session of the land. If B move off the 
land, can he get firewood the same as 
if he stayed on it?—No. By the terms 
of the injunction the land is required 
to furnish firewood for its occupant. 
Any one holding under B as tenant 
would be entitled to firewood, but B 
himself has lost his right to its use by 
his removal. 

Nominal Damages recoverable for 
Trespass, Hunting With Firearms, etc., 
on the Lands of Another a Misdemean- 
or.—W. L., Elm Hall, Mich—My farm 
is fenced in with rails, wire and 
boards. Can I prevent men and boys 
from running through my farm or 
shooting birds on it? What is the law? 
—As regards the simply “running 
through” the farm, this would be a 
trespass and our last week’s answer to 
T. A, S., Corunna, would apply. But 
Howell’s Statutes, 2221 and 2222 makes 
hunting for game on the enclosed lands 
of another without the consent of the 
owner or lessee a misdemeanor and 
punishable by a fine not less than $5.90 
nor more than $20.00, or imprisonment 
in the county jail of not less than five 
nor more than thirty days if the fine 
is not paid. 


Selling Wine and Cider Made From 
Own Fruit—Sales by Agents.—T. H.. 
Mendon, Mich.—I grow apples and 
grapes, press out the juice and make 
cider and wine from the same. Can I 
sell the cider and wine to anyone in 
quantities from one pint up? Please 
give United States and Michigan laws 
regarding sale of same. Can I employ 
agents to sell cider or wine of my own 
manufacture?—One is allowed to sell 
cider or wine made from the products 
of his own farm without either a State 
or United States license, provided he 
sells from the place of manufacture, 
but he must not sell “by drink as a 
beverage.” If he sells through agents 
he must sell by sample, the orders be- 
ing sent to, and the goods’ shipped 
from, the place of manufacture. Such 
agents would not be required to have a 
peddler’s license. 


Treasurer’s Certificate on Warranty 
Deed Covers Taxes for Five Years Im- 
mediately Preceding Date of Issue.— 
J. B. A., South Haven, Mich.—In 1894 
A bought land under warranty deed, 
which deed has county treasurer’s cer- 
tificate that said land is free from any 
tax or other claim. Since then all 
claims for taxes have been paid. Now 
come somé men who claim to have 
bought it of the State under an old 
drain tax. What recourse has A? What 
is county treasurer’s certificate for if 
not to protect purchasers?—A county 
treasurer's certificate certifies only to 
the payment of al] taxes for five years 
previous to its issuance. If the land 
was regularly sold for a drain tax 
more than five years before the certifi- 
cate was issued you have ne redress. 
If, however, the unpaid tax was with- 
in the five years in which the taxes 
were certified “paid’’ you have a rem- 
edy against the county treasurer. * 

Use of Wire in Fences Not Patent- 
ed—Use of Fence Machines.—Subscrib- 
er, Washtenaw Co., Mich.—1. Is there 
a patent on a fence made of common 
wire, single strand both main and 
cross wires, the cross wires being 
wound once or twice around the main 
wire? Is there a patent on the ma- 
chine that weaves the cross wire?— 
There can be no patent on such a fence 
as you describe, but there are numer- 
ous patent machines for building such 
fences. 2. Would I have a right to 
build a fence for anyone with or with- 
out a machine?—Yes, provided the ma- 
chine used is not patented. The pat- 
ents on these machines usually con- 
sist of the combination of means for 
embracing the main wire to hold ma- 
chine to it, means for holding the spool 
from which the stay wire is unwound 
and means for keeping the stay wire 
under tension. Copies of the principal 
patents on these machines can be se- 
cured by addressing Fisk & Thomas, 
Patent Attorneys, Detroit. 


WHEAT. 





The market hes ruled weak most of the 
time since our last report, and values are 
keeping down close to the 90c range, 
which seems to be the bottom this season, 
for as soon as it reaches that point a re- 
action sets in. The situation is practi- 
cally unchanged so far as the outlook is 
concerned, and while the market is dull 
at present, and inclined to weakness, 


there is no good reason why it should be. 
We look for an advance from present low 
range. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sa'es of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from October 25 to November 18, in- 
clusive: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 





; 94% 91% 

8... 5% 9214 

27. 96% 9314 
2B. 97 94 

29. 96% 93% 

30. 97%, 9414 

96% 938% 
2. 96 93 

x 94% 91% 
as 94 91 

5 92% 89%, 

8 Canssccesesecoesorers 93 93% 990% 
an Serre 91% 89 
° 2 Rec receny gs Oe 901% a 88 

ee eereesccescesesere eves Th, 

. it Reel beupebsbeconches 92% ot 89% 

8 1B..ceresseveeonoeees 91% 91% 88% 
“EEK SRS 9% 91% 88 

FE i ci ckwicssccbinses 90 9% 87% 
eh EE ER 91% 92 89 

“ 1 1, 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Dec. May. 
EEE sinccbekosns aw pReSRO ES SEES 938%, 94% 
Saturday ..... sbebbebeeees- cannes 925, 94 
Se ee 92 9354 
SE. ce sntvkbees abepscdvcies 914%, 92% 
ERY: sppincspone) epheveces 9234 94 
TRETOGRY osccoose o 


secccccccccccee 92% 98316 

The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada was 

1973, bu, as compared with 29,046,000 
bu the previous week, and 60,968,000 bu, at 
the corresponding date last year. The in- 
crease for the week was 2,911,000 bu. 

Crop vields in Argentina and Australia 
are influencing values, although it 
will be February before Australian wheat 
ean reach Liverpool, and late in March 
before supplies can be expected from Ar- 
gentina. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News esti- 
mates the weekly requirements of flour 
and wheat for twenty-two weeks from 
November 1 to keep stocks at present 
moderate level will be 7,560,000 bu, or an 
aggregate of 166,400,000 bu. 

Many people are of the opinion, because 
the wheat of Argentina and of the British 
colonies in Australia will begin to harvest 
early, with Argentina at work cutting 
wheat in a month, that such sources of 
supply will contribute to the wants of 
Europe during the winter season. In this 
they find a mistake, for wheat from the 
Argentine never arrives in Europe in any 
considerable quantity before April, and 
usually the large arrivals are in May.— 
Northwestern Miller. 

The Dixie Miller, Nashville, Tenn., says: 
“Conditions of the growing wheat crop 
in the south have improved some during 
the past week. The acreage will be about 
90 per cent of an average, while the condi- 
tion is not over 75 per cent.” 

A dispatch to the London Times from 
Buenos Ayres says that frost has dam- 
aged the harvest in Argentine at least 10 
per cent. The correspondent at Valpa- 
raiso says that the Chile harvest of cereals 
will be one-third greater than last year, 
while all crops promise over the average. 

Large movement from Russia is ex- 
plained as due to efforts to get wheat out 
before close of navigation. London cables 
received this morning say large amounts 
of Russian wheat frozen up in ports, and 
that movement from that country from 
now on will be much lighter. 

According to the St. Petersburg Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Industry, the stocks 
of wheat in Russia on October 13 were 17,- 
488,000 bu, against 17,440,000 bu one year 
previous, and 39,088 bu two years previous. 

The Corn Trade News, in estimating 
Russian wheat crop for 1897, gives it at 
256,000,000 bu, as compared with 364,000,000 
in 1896 and 416,000,000 bu in 1894. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

Values have held up well in this market 
the past week but the increasing receipts 
may cause some weakness if kept up a 
few days longer. From farmers’ wagons 
as high as 24@25c is paid for the choicest 
private creamery stock, but this is 1@2c 
abeve rates quoted by the wholesale 
trade and commission dealers. The latter 
~note prices as follows: Creamery, 22@ 
23c; fancy dairy, 18@20c; good dairy, 15@ 
17c; common to fair, 12@14c; low grades, 
$@10c per lb. At Chicago there has been 
a slight decline in values owing to in- 
creased receipts. At Elgin values also 





declined about %c on Monday. Quota- 
tions in Chicago on Thursday were as 
follows: Creamery, extras, 22%4c; firsts, 


20@21c; seconds, 1s@l7c; June creameries, 
19%@20c. Dairies, extras, 2c; firsts, 16@ 
18c; seconds, 1z@18c. Packing stock, 2@ 
12%c. The New York market shows little 
change during the past week. Fancy 
qualities of fresh creamery have com- 
prised only a very small | tg denn of the 
receipts, and for such sellers have gener- 
ally been able to find a prompt outlet 
at 23c. Buyers at that are, however, crit- 
ical as to quality and reject many marks 
which usually command the outside quota- 
tion. For all undergrades there is an ex- 
ceedingly dull trade, with actual selling 
values uncertain and irregular. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creamery, western, extra, per 
Ib, 28c; do state, extra, 22c; do thirds to 
firsts, 14@21c; creamery, June extra, 20%c; 
do seconds to firsts 16@19c; state dairy 
tubs, 22@20c; do firkins, 14@18c; western 





imitation creamery, 12@l7c; June f 
LY¥@lsye: do fresh factory, ligime 





At the Utica board on Monday creamery 
sold at a range of 20@2ic, as compared 
with 21@22c the previous week. 

CHEESE. 


There is very little change to note in 
the situation since a week ago. Quota- 
tions here are nominally 10@lic for full 
creams, but these prices are altogether 
out of parity with other markets, either 
east or west. At Chicago the market is 
reported to be quiet and rather slow, with 
values holding about steady. The de- 
mand is moderate and largely for the 
finer grades. Quotations in that market 
on Thursdav were as follows: Young 
Americas, 8@814c; twins, 8@8%c; ched- 
dars, &c: Swiss, 99104c; limburger. 7@ 
10c; brick, 8@102. The New York market 
has heen dul) all week. The export de- 
mand is light, and the home trade is not 
up to an average. Receipts, however, 
have been light, ard this has held values 
pretty steady, although showing signs of 
weakness. Dealers with stocks in store 
are not offering any at present, looking 
for a better market later on. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: State, full cream, large, colored or 
white, fancy, September, 8%4c; do Octo- 
ber, finest, 8c; do large, choice, 7%c; do 
fair to good, 7%@75c: do common, 7@ 
74c; do colored or white. small, fancy, 
September, 9%4c: do Octoher, finest, 8%@ 
8%c; do full cream, small, choice, 84@ 
4c; do common to good, 7%4@&e; light 
skims, small. choice. #%4@7c: do large, 6@ 
6%; part skims, small, choice, 6%4@6%4c; 
do large, 5%c; do good to prime, 5@5%4c; 
do common to fair, 34@4%4c; full skims, 
3@3%4c. 

At the Utica market on Monday only 
1.707 boxes were sold, at a range of 75%@ 
8%c per Ib. The balance of the offerings, 
some 6,361 boxes, were sent forward on 
commission. Present values in that mar- 
ket are the lowest in the history of the 
trade at this season of the year. 

At Liverpool the finest white and col- 
ored American cheese is quoted at 43s per 
ewt of 112 lbs, a decline of 1s since a week 
ago, with a quiet market and very mod- 
erate demand. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, November 18, 1897. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 


barrels &Xre as follows: 

PEE cunyarsbarseas Sanskesssenneseseee $5.00 

ERDEND. cékcsnbucabsesssw Sese-sbebiwmupeeeies 4.75 

PRD PIE RNC TAOAND. .. osceshosse:-2s00ssene00 SIO 

CP EID os bvvecenens, s0eeeestnsevasensse 4.00 

REM. ches cr ses kcsia ena; atesehebocasonbbese 3.50 
CORN.—The visible supply of this 


erain on Saturdav last in the United 
States and Canada was 43,449,000 bu, as 
compared with 45,103.000 the previous 
week. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 27c: No 8, 26%4c; No 2 yel- 
low, 28c; No 3 yellow, 27%c. 

OATS.—Tha visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 14.288.000 bu as compared 
with 15,389,000 bu the previous week, a de- 
crease of 1,102,000 bu. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: No 2 white, 26c; 
No 3 white, 25%4c; market very firm owing 
to searcity. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
In the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,997,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,818,000 bu the previous week. Quo- 
tations in this market are as follows: No 
2, 48¢c per bu; No No 8 on sale, 

BARLEY.—The visinle supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada 
cn Saturday last was 4,324,000 bu, as com- 
pared with 4,115,000 bu the previous week. 
Quotations in this market are 75@82%4c per 


ewt. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $11; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
corn, $12; coarse cornmeal, $11; corn and 
oat chop, $10 per ton. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot quoted at 
$3.25; December delivery, $3.25: January, 
$8.30; March, $3.35; No. 2, $3@3.20; reject- 
ed, $2.50@2.90 per bu. 

BEANS.—Selling at 90@95c per bu in car- 
t 


ots. 

CABBAGES.—Quoted at $/@4.50 per ton. 
POTATOES.—Selling at 50@55¢ per bu. 
At Cleveland qvotations are 60@65c for 
fancy white, and 55@60c for fair’ to geod. 
ONIONS.—Michigan quoted at @60c 
rer bu. 

BUTTER.—Quoted as follows by deal- 
ers: Creamery, 22@28c; fancy dairy, 18@ 
20c; good dairy, 15@17c; low grades, 9@10c 


per lb. 

CHEESE.—Selling at 10@11c for fair to 
best full creams. 

EGGS.—Fresh receipts, 17@18c; storage, 
13%@14c per doz. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8%@9c; evaporated peaches, 8@9c; dried 
apples, 54@6c per Ib. 

HONEY.—Comb, new, quoted at 9@10c; 
fancy white. 11@12c per Ib. 
CRANBERRIES.—$6@7 per bbl. 

PEARS.—Winter, $101.25 per bu. 

QUINCES.—Quoted at 8%¢ per bu. 
GRAPES.—Eastern Concords, 10@lic 
per basket; eastern Catawbas, 11 @12c per 
100 pony baskets. 

POULTRY.—The market shows some 
improvement since a week ago, and is 
firm at the following range: Live spring 
chickens, 64@7c; fowls, 54@6c: ducks, 7c; 
turkeys, 9@10c; geese, 7¢ per Ib. 

GAME—Selling at the following range: 
Venison carcasses, 8@9¢e; saddles, 12c per 
Ib; jack snipe, $1.50 per doz; golden plo- 
ver, $1.50 per doz; ducks, per pair, can- 
vasbecks, $1@1.50; mallards, 50@60c; red- 
heads. 50@60c; bluebills, 25c; widgeon and 
pintails, 25c; wild geese, 50c each; rab- 
bits, 20@2%c per pair; fox squirrels, 75¢@ 
$l_per doz; bear, 10c per lb for carcasses. 
PROVISIONS.—Quoted as follows: Mess 
pork, $9.25 per bbl; short cut mess, $11.25; 
short vlear, $10.25; compound lard, 4%c: 
family lard, 4%c; kettle lard, 54%c; smoked 
gams, S4@e%c; — 9@914c; shoulders, 

; picnic hams, >; extra mes f 
$3.75; plate beef, $9.25. bt 
COFFEE.—City prices are as follows: 
Rio, roasting, 15¢; fair, 16c; good, 18@19¢; 
prime, 20c; choice, 22@238c; fancy 24c; 
Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c; Mocha, roasted, 29c; Java, 29c. 
HIDES.—Market firm. Latest quota- 
tions are as follows: No 1 green, 714c; 

No 2 





skins, as to wool, 50@75c; sh 
aq 50@ shearings, 20@ 


HAY.—Baled quoted as follows: Best 
timothy in car lots, $8.50@9 per ton; No 
2 timothy, $7.50@8. Baled straw—Wheat 
2nd oats, $4 per ton; rye straw, $5 per ton 

CILS.—Raw linseed, 37c; boiled linseed’ 
39c per gaJ, less Ic for cash in ten days: 
extra lard oil, 40¢; No 1 lard oil, 30c: 
water white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade. 
11%c; deodorized stove gasoline, 73,¢; tur- 
pentine, 37%c per gal in bbl lots; in less 
quantities, 45@47c per gal. 

HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.70; steel cut nails 
$1.65 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50; single 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid steel 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40: carriage 
bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 
and 10 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.75; galvanized do, $2.05 per ewt: 
single and double strength glass, 60 and § 
per cent off list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.50 
per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent 
off list; No 1 annealed wire, $1.55 rates, 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards, 





Nov. 18, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 458 head, as ccm- 
pared with 473 one week ago. The qual- 
ity averaged about the same; no good 
shipping steers here. Market fairly ac- 
tive; good handy butchers and good 











stockers steady to strong; common slow 
and weak. The highest price paid to-day 
was $4 fo: fee@crs av 875 lbs, and $3.90 to 
$4 for fair butchers steers av 950 to 1,000 
Ibs; but the bulk changed hands at prices 


| ranging from $2.75 to $3.75; canners and 


common thin butche_, $1.75 to $2.60; bulls, 
fair to good batchers, $2.65 to $3.25; 
feeders and stockers, $3 to $4. Veal Calves 
—Receipts, 86, ome week ago, 108; ac- 
tive and higher; sales at $5 to $6.25 per 
100 Ibs. Milch cows and springers in good 
demand at $30 to $50 each: not many good 
fresh young cows on sale. 

Bresnatan sold Caplis & Co 2 (bull and 
cow) av 1,025 at $2.75. 

Clark sold Davidson 6 feeders av 875 at 
$H4, 2 heifers to Biack av 820 at $3.75 and 
2 cows av 1,130 at $3. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Bussell a good 
Sausage bull weighing 1,150 lbs at $. 

Davies sold Regan 2 cows av 1,000 at $2.75 
and 2 bulls av 955 at $2.75. 

Bunnell sola Davidson 2 feeders av 870 
at $3.90, 2 calves to Fitzpatrick av 135 at 
$5.75, 2 bulls to Caplis & Co av 1,130 at 
$3, 4 cows av 1,090 at $3 and 2 common do 
av 1,105 at $2.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 7 mixed 
butchers av 787 at $3.50. 3 do av 850 at $3, 2 
common butcher cows av 930 at $2.50, 3 
light butchers av 446 at $2.75 and a fat 
heifer av 1,050 at $4. 

Ackley sold Caplis & Co 13 mixed butch- 
ers av 708 at $3.60 and 7 fair butcher cows 
av 986 at $2.85. 

Davies sold Fitzpatrick 5 mixed butch- 
ers av 750 at $3.50, a cow to Caplis & Co 
weighing 990 at $2.60 and a canner weigh- 
ing 890 at $1.75. 

Lamoraux seld same 6 mixed butchers 
av 1,180 at $3. 

Sharp sold Sullivan a bull weighing 660 
at $2.60 and 5 mixed av 764 at $3.35. 

Nichols sold Mich Beef Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 1,044 at $3.50 and a cow weigh- 
ing 1,030 at $3. 

Clark & B sola McCloughry 4 feeders av 
717 at $3.60 and 1 do to Sullivan weighing 
890 at $3.70: 2 fat cows to Black av 1,000 at 
$3.25 and 2 do av 1,010 at $2.90. 

Allen sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows av 1,000 
at_ $2.90, = 

Buck sold Regan 2 light butchers av 585 
at $2.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold Harger 9 steers av 
771 at $3.70, 1 do av 600 at $3.70 and 5 do 
av 684 at $3.70. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Law 3 stockers av 
523 at $3.45, 4 do av 475 at $3.45 and a bull 
weighing 500 at $2.85; 35 mixed to Mich 
Beef Co av 642 at $3.45, 3 do av 886 at $3.45 
and 6 bulls av 713 at $2.85. 

Haley sold Sullivan 2 oxen av 1,595 at 
$3.00, a bull weighing 1,330 at $3.00 and 1 
do weighing. 1,350 at $2.50; 4 fat cows to 
Fitzpatrick av 1,115 at $3.25; 27 mixed 
stockers to Mich Beef Co av 604 at $3.25 
and 2 bulls to Regan av 635 at $2.90. 

Shary sold Black 8 mixed butchers av 
910 at $3.35 and 2 fair butcher cows av 
1,040 at $2.60. 5 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 930 at $3.20, a cow weighing 
860 at $2.00 and 2 do av 1,080 at $2.75. 

Sharp sold Black 8 mixed butchers av 
808 at $3.80 and 2 feeders to Sullivan av 
905 at $3.80. 

Newton sold Magee 3 common butcher 
cows av 1,350 at $2.50 and a canner weigh- 
ing 1,040 at $2.00. 

Purdy sold Caplis & Co 2 good sausage 


bulls av 1,035 at $2.9214 and a steer weigh- 
ing 1,060 at $3.75; 14 stockers to Cooper av 
603 at $3.65. 


Roe & Holmes sold Hawthorn 12 stock- 
ers av 519 at $8.50. 


Pline sold Mich Beef Co a fat buil 


weighing 1,060 at $3.25, 4 fat cows av 1,000 
at $3.40 and 2 heifers av 840 at $3.80. 

Ansty sold Black 2 fat heifers av 690 
at $3.50. 


Wilson sold Caplis & Co 4 common 
butcher cows av 975 at $2.30 and 1 do 
weighing 1,280 at $2.25. 

Sreanahan sold Magee 5 fair butcher 
cows av 1,086 at $2.90 and 2 do av 950 at 
$2.50. 

Gordon sold Marx 11 mixed butchers av 
680 at $3.00 and a fat bull weighing 940 at 
$3.00. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 3 
bulls at 733 at $2.85, 2 common cows to 
Clancy av 860 at $2.50 and 6 fat cows to 
Prucha av 963 at $8.05. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 3 cows av 
1126 at $3.00, 11 do to Mich Beef Co av 
1035 at $3.15 and 2 common do to Magee 
av 920 at $2.00. 

Stoll sold Sullivan 4 thin oxen av 1322 
at $2.50, 2 stockers av 440 at $2.65 and 1 
do weighing 670 at $3.00. 

Kelsey sold Houghton 8 feeders av 722 
at $3.65 and a fat cow to Black weighing 
1320 at $3.40. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Houghton 10 
stockers av [4 at $3.2, do av 520 at 
$3.85 and 1 do to Law weighing 450 at $1.25, 


wee & mixed butchers to Regan av 621 at 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








Roe & Holmes sold Regan 5 mixed 
butchers av 717 at $3.35 and'2 do av 710 at 
$2.75, also also 12 stockers to Hawthorn 
av 517 at $3.50. 

SHEEP. 


Receipts Thursday, 1,547; one week ago, 
1,030. Market active ani unchanged. 
Range of prices: Good lambs, $5 to $5.25; 
light to good, $4.50 to $4.90; good mixed 
lots, $4.50 to $4.80; fair to good mixed 
butchers, $3.25 to $4.4 5. 

Allen sold Mich Beef Co 123 av 99 at $4.85. 

Stevens sold Hammond, S & Co 57 mixed 
butchers av 80 at $4.45. 

Thorburn sold Mich Beef Co 19 sheep 
and lambs av 76 at $4.50 

Watson sold same 101 mixed av 7 at 


$3.60. 

Spicer & M sold same 19 lambs av 638 at 
$5.10, 52 buck lambs av 74 at $4.75, 32 lambs 
av 68 at $5 and 6 fat sheep av 130 at $4. 

Roe & Holmeg sold Mich Beef Co 13 
mixed av 90 at $4.15. 

Stoll & Co sold Hammond, S & Co 62 
lambs av 71 at $5.10 and 12 fat sheep av 
98 at $4, 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 13 mixed 
butchers av 83 at $3.35, 28 mixed to Rob- 
inson av 93 at $4.50 and 56 av 77 at $4.50. 

ae sold Mich Beef Co 197 lambs av 71 


-05. 
“aoe sold Fitzpatrick 69 most lambs av 
82 at $4.85. 
Hobb sold Monaghan 88 mixed av 73 at 


ke & B sold Mich Beef Co 32 lambs 
av 77 at $5 and 31 mixed av 83 at $3.50 
Sharp sold Sullivan Beef Co 41 mixed 
butchers av 75 at $3.60. 
Gordon sold Ellis 11 lambs av 95 at $5. 
Ansty sold Fitzpatrick 28 mixed av 101 


at $4.30. 
Sweet sold Monaghan 40 mixed av 83 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 28 mixed 
av 75 at $4.15 

Joe McMullen sold Fitzpatrick 70 mixed 
av 81 at $3.90. 

aa. sold Monaghan 30 mixed av 60 


t $3.50. 
“puck sold Mich Beef Co 78 mixed av 
76 at $3.75. 
HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 1,547; one week ago, 
1,080. Market active and 5c lower than 
ag paid last Friday. Range of prices, 
$3.35 to $3.42%; stags, % off; roughs, $2.75 
to $3; all sold, closing firm. 

Tubbs sold Moore 15 av 139 at $3.40. 

Clark sold Parker, Webb & Co 52 av 
208 at $3.35. 

Lamoraux sold same 39 av 228 a $3.40. 

Coates sold same 94.av 172 at $3.40. 


Johnston sold same 80 av 19 at $3.40. 
Burden sold same 76 av 228 at $3.35 
Sprague sold same 73 av 236 at $3.40. 
Murphy sold same 42 av 172 at $3 35. 
Clark & B sold same 64 av 195 at $3.40. 


McHugh sold same 142 av 174 at $3.35. 

Bunnell sold same 50 av 20! at $3.40 and 
7 av 370 at $2.80. 

Stevens & H sold same 19 av 194 at $3.40. 

ry & Holmes sold same 17 av 212 at 


Nichols sold same 128 av 170 and 89 av 
189 at $3.40. 

Spicer ~] Merritt sold same 28 av 180, 
av 186 and 62 av 183 at $3.49. 

Roe & Holmes sole same 146 av i198 and 
104 av 191 at $3.40. 

McKiggon sold same 52 av 204 at $3.40. 

Buck solé Hammond, S & Co 118 av 183 
at $3.40. 

Joe McMullen sold same 155 av 160, 35 
av 171 and 104 av 220 at $3.40. 

Allen sold same 15 av 228 at $3.35, 

Bergen sold same 106 av 184 at $3.40. 

Haley sold same 84 av 174 and 73 av 
195 at $3.40. 

Robb sold same 83 av 192 at $3.40. 

Walls sold same 55 av 180 at $3.3714. 

Joyce sold same 46 av 172 at $3.40. 

Green sold same 149 av 175 at $3.40. 

Beach sold same 137 av 189 at $3.40. 

Teeter sold same 74 av 167 at $3.40. 

Hewley sold Sullivan 116 av 163 at $3.40. 

Glenn sold same 74 av 182 at $3.35. 

Roe & Holmes solid same 96 av 184 at 


40. 

Sharp sold same 25 av 193 at $3.37. 

Ct: D Spercer sold same 69 av 195 and 15 
av 251 at $3.40. 

Sprague sold same 186 av 160 at $3.40 

Ansty sold Sullivan 106 av 175 at $3.40. 

Roe & Helmes svuld same 92 av 159 and 
62 av 191 at $3.40. 

Kelsey sold same 111 av 180 at $3.40. 

Gordon sold same 48 av 152 at $3.35. 

White sclc same 112 av 176 at $3.40. 

Stoll sold same 37 av 152 at $3.40. 

BanGfielc: sold R S Webb i41 av 183 at 


$3.42. 
‘wan & Holmes sold same 138 av 191 at 


Mead sold same 75 av 186 at $3.40. 
Davies sold same 36 av 175 at $3.4214. 
Ackley sold same 31 av 189 at $3.40. 
Patrick & P sold Farnum 45 av 171 at 


Friday, November 19, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 285, as compared with 
198 one week ago. The quality averaged 
about the same. Market fairly active and 
steady. $4.40 was the highest price to-day 
for choice heifer weighing 1,030 lbs., bal- 
ance as noted. Veal calves—Receipts, 28; 
Steady. Milch cows and springers in good 
demand; choice, $55 each, 

Roe & Holmes so!d Schleicher 2 fat bulls 
av 710 at $3.00, 5 mixed butchers av 610 at 
$3.35 and 4 do av 742 at $3.00; 4 do to Kam- 
men av 712 at $3.00, 4 do av 700 at $3.50 and 

5 light butchers av 520 at $3.10. 

Gardner sold Regan 6 mixed butchers 

v 708 at $3.20, a cow weighing 910 at $2.75 
"4 2 steers to Caplis & Co av 1,405 at 


Spicer & Merritt sold Prucha 2 bulls av 
640 at $2.75, a choice fat heifer to Caplis 
& Co weighing 1,030 at $4.40 and a cow 
weighing 1,100 at $2.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Cook & Fry 10 mixed 
butchers av 762 at $3.20, 3 do av 823 at $3.40, 
li do av 695 at $3.40 and 7 do av 575 at 
$3.15; 5 fat cows to Robinson av 1,120 at 
$3.00 and 2 common butchers av 930 at $2.50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold McDonald 39 
stockers av 601 at $3.50. 

Haley sold Moore 2 fat bulls av 945 at 
$3.00 and 1 do weighing 1,160 at $325 and 2 
oxen to Grant av 1,955 at $2.80. 

Luckey sold Black 13 mixed butchers 
av a at $3.40 and a cow weighing 910 at 


$2.75. 
Lowrey sold Sullivan 7 mixed av 702 at 





$3.40, 4 bulls to Regan av 750 at $3.00 and 
2 do av 660 at $2.70. 

Spicer & M sold Clancey 5 light butchers 
av 502 at $3.25 and 2 do av 635 at $2.85; 2 


stockers to McDonald av 770 at $3.40 and i 
! ket opened slow, wit 
on lambs of all classes but a few fancy 


3 do av 620 at $3.25. 
Astley sold Black 4 fat cows av 1,252 


at $3.00, 6 heifers av 845 at $3.7 and 8 


teeders to Sullivan av so at $3.75. 

Haley sold Kammen 7 mixed butchers 
av 73? at $8.40 and 5 cows av 962 at $2.75. 

Lowrey soid Biack 8 mixed butchers av 
651 at $3.40 and 3 tat ey 1,096 at $3.00. 

Ramsey sold same 3 t cows av 1,273 
at $3.50, 1 do weighing 9. at $3.00 and a 
canner weighing 1,12u at $2.00, 

Gardner sold Caplis & Co 8 mixed 
butchers av 991 at $3.1 and a bull to 
Prucha weighing 480 at $2.50. 

Loosemoovre sold Sullivan 14 stockers av 
660 at $3.40 and lu mixed butchers to Black 
av 699 at $3.45. 

ttady sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 1,400 at 
$8.W0, 19 mixed butchers to Capiis & Co, a 
fat cow oh 1,u40 at $3.00 and t 
weighing S5u at $2.50. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 636; one week ago, 456. 
Market active and unchanged from above 
quotations; all sold, closing firm, 

Luckie sold Mich Beef Co 15 mixed av 
79 at $4.50. 

Gardener sold Fitzpatrick 27 lambs av 71 
at $0.15. 

—_ & Holmes sold same 24 mixed av 92 
at $4.15. 

Roberts 4 - sold Mich Beef Co 29 lambs 
av 5Y at $4.7 

Eddy sold ao 46 mixed av 74 at $4.40. 

eri solid same 2y lambs av 82 at 


pone & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 7 lambs 
av 7d at $5.00. 

HOGS. 

Receipts, Friday, 3,032; one week ago, 
4,336; of good average mixed quality. 
Market opened rather slow, later trade 
was active and all sold at prices 2% to 5c 
higher than paid yesterday, closing firm. 

ppicer «& Merritt sold Parker, Webb & 
Co 79 av 19, 31 av 210 and 49 av 178 at 


$3. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 145 av 158, 59 
av 189 and 28 av 192 at $3.40. 

Brown sold same 82 av 215 at $3.42%. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 90 av 171, 140 av 
201, 3L av isl, 117 av 213 and 145 av ‘197, all 
at 33.42%. 

Luckie sold same 8 av 19% and 69 av 211 
at $3.40. 

Alien sold same 82 av 171 at $3.42%%. 

Spicer & M sold same 43 av 2Zll and 58 
av lav at $3.42%%. 

Roberis & S sold Hammond, S & Co 21 
av 182 at $4.45. 

Richmond sold same 91 av 176 at $3.45. 

Parsons & H sold same 71 av 217 at $3.45. 

Sullivan sold same 67 av 276 at $3.4242. 

McMullen sold same 157 av 185 at $3.45. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 112 av 1s5 and 
80 av 188 at $3.40. 

Hauser sold same 124 av 206 and 101 av 
202 at $3.45. 

Descher sold same 60 av 225 at $3.45. 

Charlton sold same 60 ae 200 at $3.42%. 

Astley sold same 45 av 200 at $3.424%4. 

Jedele sold same 78 av 225 at $3.45. 

Leach sold same 74 av 190 at $3.42%. 

Aldrich & H sold same 73 av 184 at $3.45. 

Bullen sold same 74 av 206 at $3.45. 

Ramsey sold same 12 av 204 and 45 av 
225 at $3.42%. 

Younger & Moore sold Sullivan 8&7 av 
202 at $3.40. 

Lowrey sold same 32 av 204 at $3.40. 
a «& H soid same t) av 148 at 

42 

Messer sold same 108 av 149 at $3.45. 

Eddy sold same 60 av 150 at $3.42%. 

Ramsey soid same 93 av 137 at $3.42%. 

Haley sold Mertch 22 av 211 at $3.45, 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, Nov. 18, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts ot cattle on Monday 
last were 7,968, as compared with 7,768 the 
the same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 5,346, as compared with 4,396 
tor the same day the previous week. The 
market opened on Monday with a large 
supply of cattle and a decline of 10@loc 
as compared with the previous Monday’s 
prices. Bulls and oxen showed the least 
decline; stockers and feeders were duli 
and lower; miich cows in very light sup- 
ply and generally higher; veal calves sold 
higher when of choice quality, others dull 
and slow. The market closed dull at the 
lowest points of the day, some coarse 
heavy steers showing a loss of 2c per 
hundred. Since Monday receipts have 
been light and the market has ruled quiet 
and easy at about Monday’s range. (Quo- 
tations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Export and shipping steers.— 
Prime to extra choice finished steers 1,200 
to 1,400 lbs, $4.85@5; prime to choice steers, 
1, 200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.60@4.80; good to choice 
fat steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.40W4.60; good 
to choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 
lbs, $4.25@4.35; green coarse and rough fat 
steers 1,000 to 1,350 lbs, $3.60@4.10. Butch- 
ers’ native catile.—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers 1,050 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.10@4.35; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers 900 to 1,000 
lbs, $4@4.20; green steers thin to half fat- 
tened 1,000 to 1,400 lbs, $3.50@4; fair to good 
steers 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $3.50@4; choice 
smooth fat heifers, $3.85@4.20; fair to good 
tat heifers, $3.35@3.65; light thin half fat 
heifers, $3.35@3.60; good smooth well fat- 
tened butcher cows, $3.35@3.60; fair te good 
butcher cows, $2.85@3.15; common old shel- 
ly cows, $2@2.65. Native stockers, ‘eer 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding _ steers 
styie, weight and extra quality, $3. 16@4.1 10; 
feeding steers, common to only fair qual- 
ity, $3.30@3.65; "good quality yearling stock 
steers, $3.50@3.80; stock heifers common to 
choice, $2. 90@3.15; export weight bulls, fat 
and smooth, $3.60@3.89; good fat smooth 
butchers’ bulls, fair to good 
sausage bulls, thin, old and 
common bulls, 
@2.85; fat smooth young oxen, to good lots 
fit for export, $4@4.40; fair to fairly good 
partly fattened young oxen, $3.25@3.9; old 
common and poor oxen, $2.25@3. Milkers 
and springers.—Milkers, strictly fancy, $46 
@55; milkers, good to choice, $38@44; milk- 
ers, fair to good, $30@38; milkers, poor to 
fair, $20@28; springers, strictly fancy, $45@ 
60; springers, fair to good quality, $35@42; 
common miulkers and sprimgers, $14@30. 
Veal calves.—Veals, choice to a 6.@ 
7; veals, good to choice, $6.25@6.50; veal 
calves common to fair, $5.25@6; heavy fed 
and buttermilk calves as 2 quality, $3. 

.85; grass calves, $2.75@3.25. 

Thursday the market ruled steady and 
unchanged. 





Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 18,800, as compared with 15,400 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 11,000, 
as compared with 7,980 same day the pre- 
vious week. With large receipts the mar- 
h a decline of 10@lic 


tops. Sheep were also lower for all but 
fancy handy weight wethers or prime 
yearlings. Coarse or thin sheep were very 
dull. The close was slow, but most of the 
stock offered was taken. Since Monday 
receipts have been a good average, and 
the market has ruled steady to a shade 
stronger for both sheep and lambs, except 
on heavy coarse cull ewe sheep and cull 
lambs. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as follows: Native 
lambs.—Choice to fancy ge lambs 75 to 
80 lbs average, $5.80@5.85; fair to good 
spring lambs, $5.35@65./5; culls” and com- 
mon spring lambs, $4.75@ good to 
choice native yearling lambs, 3 75@5; com- 
mon to fairly good yearlings, aa 23@ 4.60; 
common skinny spring culls, $3. 8@4. Na- 
tive sheep.—Prime to fancy wethers, $4.60 
@4.75; good to fancy handy sheep, $4.15@ 
4.50; common to fair, $3.60@4; culls and 
common, $2.50@3.50. 

"’hursday the market ruled active and 
strong, with top lambs at $5.85@5.90; culls 
to choice, $5@o.80; sheep firmer at Wednes- 
day’s prices. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 39,900, as compared with 25,930 for 
the same ‘day the previous week; and 
shipments were 22,800, as compared with 
20,710 for the same day the previous week. 
There was a further decline on Monday 
of fully 10c as compared with the close of 
last week, and 30@40c as compared with 
the previous Monday. After the decline 
the market became more active, but 
closed with fully 3,500 unsold. Since Mon- 
day there has been some improvement in 
the market. The tone has become strong- 
er, and there has been an advance of 
—< 5c a. Quotations at the close 

ednesday were as follows: Good to 
cuaee light mecium grades 165 to 190 lbs, 
$3.50@3.55; choice and selected yorkers 13) 
- 160 lbs, $3.55; mixed packing grades 180 

Oo 200 Ibs, $3.50@3.55; fair to best medium 
weight 210 to 260 lbs, $3.50@3.55; good to 
prime heavy hogs ot 21v@300 lbs, $3.50@ 
3.55; fair to good dairy fed grades ends 
and grassy hogs, $3.35@3.45; roughs com- 
mon to good, $3.00@3.15; stags, common 
to goed, $2.75@3.00; pigs light 105 to 120 
lbs good to prime corn fed lots, 
rr, o pigs thin to fair light weight 7 to 

lbs, $3.40@3.45; pigs, skips and common 
liehe and undesirable, $3@3.35. 

‘thursday the market was active, and 
10 to lbc higher; yorkers and pigs, $3. 62%@ 
3.65; mixed, a and heavy, $3.65@ 
3.70; roughs, $3.10@3.30. 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, Nov. 18, 1897. 


Cattle—Receipts for last week were 48,- 
977 head, as compared with 62,921 the pre- 
vious week and 53,876 for the correspond- 
ing week in 189%. Up to and includjng 
Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 41,819 head, as compared with 3/,901 
for the same days last week, an increase 
of about 4,000 head. A large run of cattle 
on Monday caused a decline of 15 to 25c as 
compared with the highest range last 
week. There were a large number of fat 
coarse corn-fed steers trom the ranges, 
and no extra native steers. Everything 
shared in the decline, except mixed butch- 
er cattle, including fat cows, heifers and 
bulls, which sold about the same as last 
week. One bunch of steers sold up to 
$5.35, but very few sold above $5.20, and 
from that to $. Stockers were lower, the 
offerings being light and of poor quality. 
Since Monday there has been some im- 
provement both in the tone of the mar- 
ket and in values. Wednesday’s top prices 
for the best native steers were $5.10@5.35; 
good export steers, $4.75@5, and good 
dressed beef steers, $4.25W4.7% There were 
1,000 grass rangers on sale and 0 grass 
Texans, all of which sold steady. Butch- 
ers’ stock not selling as high as last week 
and canners are lower. Kat cows and 
heifers, $3.50W4.25; canners, $2.20@2.60; bulls, 
$2.00@3.10; veal calves sold at a range of 
$4.50@6.20. Not much doing in stockers 
and feeders. The best stockers sold up to 
| a and ranged down to $8 tor ordinary 
ots. 

‘thursday receipts were estimated at 
12,Wu. ‘the market ruled steady on all 
classes of desirable cattre, but weak to 
luc lower on poor stuff. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 13,485, as compared with 70,717 for 
the previous week, and 76,705 for the cor- 
responding week in 189%. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the re- 
ceipts have been 44,168, as compared with 
34,825 for the same days last week, a de- 
crease of 5,000 head. The market Monday 
opened tairiy strong, with prices ranging 
about the same as at the close of the 
week. Common mutton sheep, including 
ewes, sold at $3.85@3.90; something better, 
$4@4.50; top mutton sheep, $4. 7 WwW; top 
native lambs sold at $@.15; good to 
choice, $5.18@5.90; common to fair, $9@5.2. 
A consignment of Mexican yearlings soid 
at $3.00. keeding sheep and lambs were 
barely mentioned in the trade to-day; buy- 
ers seem to have been entirely shut out 
by packers and the high prices. There 
has been no improvement in the market 
since Monday, and in some instances sales 
have been made at a decline of oswlvc, On 
Wednesday the general market closed 
rather weak; common mutton sneep sold 
at $4@4.20; top muttons, $4.00@4.75, one lot 
at $; a big sale of Mexican yearlings at 
$5.2; common and medium native lambs, 

50@4.75 ; something better, $0@o.50; top 
native laenbs, $5.75@6. 

Receipts on ‘Vhursday estimated at 15,- 
000; market quoted weak to llc lower. 
Hogs.—Receipts last week were 193,932, 
as compared with 177,v04 the previous 
week, and 182,379 for the corresponding 
week in 1896. Up to and including Wednes- 
day of this week, receipts have been 93,- 
638, as compared with 114,080 for the same 
days last week, a decrease of 16,000 head. 
The heavy receipts sent values down luc 
as compared with the close of the week. 
Towards the close there was a steadier 
tone to the market, but no improvement 
in values resulted. Packing sorts soid 
down to $3.30@3.40, largely at $3.30@3.374%4; 
butcher weights, prime mediums and ship- 
pers sold at $3.40@3.50, a few extra fine 
light (200) butchers at $3.55. Light Rage of 
all weights sold mainly at $3.45; pigs, $3.25 
@3.30. Since _— hogs have been do- 





ing better. 
was more active, with prices stronger to 


5@10c higher, the market closing quiet and 
about everything good sold; rough packers 
and common sorts were rather easier at 
the close. Packing sorts sold around $3.35 
@3.45, a few lots selling a trifle higher; 
prime mediums, butcher weights, and 
shippers sold at $3.45@3.55. Light sorts 
rather neglected; a few 180-lb averages, 
$3.50@3.55. Light-light, 180@150, sold at 
$3.42%; pigs, $3.30@3.35. 

Receipts on Thursday estimated at 20,- 
000; market slow, with values steady to & 
shade lower; 
light, $3. 20@3. 52l63 | 
rough, $3.20@3.30 


heavy, 





The large Riverview hotel at Kan- 
kakee, Ill., burned last week, causing 
a loss of $85,000. 


His Plea for Mercy.—In a hog-steal- 
ing case in a Georgia justice court the 
Judge asked the prisoner what he had 
to say for himself. 

He hesitated for a moment; then, 
stepping forward, said: 

“I stole dat hog, jedge—yo’ honner— 
but I wants you ter make de sentence 
light, kase he got ’way fum me no less 
than six times, an I sprain two legs 
en one arm fo’ I finally kotched him en 
got him on de fire!”—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 





The Highest Honors. 


The Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co. has re- 
ceived official notice that they have captured the 
highest award on their incubator and brooder at 
the Brussels, Belgium, International exposition. 
They were honored with the bronze medal and di- 

loma, the greatest distinction that could be con- 
erred. ‘The competition was very sharp, leading 
incubator makers of Europe as well as America 
— thecontest. The Reliable was represent- 
ed by G. Vanvalkensburg, their resident agent at 
Brussels. 








When writing to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. 


Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


DisorDERS of the 
peony and sae eer 





DISORDERS, DROPSY, 
ete. F. rthese diseases 
a POSITIVE SFECIFIC 
CURE is found in a 
new botanical discov- 
ery, the woncerful 
KAVA-KAva SHRU B, 
called by botanists, 
the piper methysticum, 
from the Ganges river, 
East India. It hasthe 
extraordinary record 
of 1200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts 
directly on the Kid- 
neys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 





Jos. W. Whitten, 


Mr. 
Welfboro, New Hemnshire 


poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the diseased conditions. 
Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New 


York World, that it saved him from the edge of 
iwe grave when dying of Kidney disease. The 


venerable Mr. Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New 
Ilnmpshire, at the age of eighty-five, trate- 
fully writes of his cure of Dropsy, swelling 
of the feet, and Kidney and Bladder disease 
by the Kava-Kava Shrub, Many ladies also 


testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
ered yourself you will’ recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress. The Chureh Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 


BLACK SQUIRRELS 


WANTED sneed to 100, ALIVE. 


State ty e. Add 
RK COMMISSION, Detroit, Mich. 








Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. — 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUGHES, | Joun Bensrzan, 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD 


Live Slock Commission Marchal, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 


WM. H. COHEN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
229 and 281 Washington Street, New York. 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 

















Game, Poultry, Mushrooms, 
Furs, Calves, Nuts. 
Gingseng, | Spring Lambs, Live Quail. 





WOOL WANTED. 


Parc ime el MA oad PRICES PAID. 
pondence solic: 


TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & & SONS, Detroit, Mich. 


POULTRY 


. . 
Ship Your Live or Dressed Poultry 
to us at any time, top market prices allowed for 
plump stock. Young fat turkeys upwards of 8 lbs. 
each in good demand. 
Prompt Returns. No Commission Charged. 
Reference, MICHIGAN FARMER. 


FALTIS MARKET CO., 








On Wednesday the market 


DETROIT, MICH. _ Estab. 1845. 


HAY—OATS—HAY 


We want 25 Cars oes = peng No. 2 White 
One, eres sam ample cate 
TER Pi Gout Detroit, Mich 
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Horticultural. 





GRAFTING. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

At one time the simple art of graft- 
ing was invested with a mysterious 
importance which it never had, for 
there is no mystery about it. On the 


contrary, it is one of the simplest oper- 
ations imaginable, and after a few 
trials may in some hands be as skill- 
fully performed as if a lifetime had 
been spent at it. In my own case I 
was able to graft when about 10 years 
old, and very proud I felt to see my 
efforts in that art a success. Get 
someone to show you how it is done, 
then with ordinary carefulness you 
will be able to successfully perform 
the operation yourself. Much of the 
success attending grafting depends on 
the stock or root part being in advance 
of the graft, for then the latter finds 
sup enough for its wants. 

The grafts you intend to use should 
be cut off at once and half turied in 
soil, so as to keep them fresh until 
wanted, which will be as soon as the 
sap of the stock is in full motion. 
This will be known by the buds swell- 
ing up and nearly bursting. By graft- 
ing when the tree is in this condition 
a union between graft and stock takes 
place more readily than if the opera- 
tion was performed earlier, when the 
tree is dormant. 

Those having useless varieties of 
fruit trees (and there are few gardens 
without a number of such) would do- 
well to cut off the branches and graft 
with such varieties as are known to be 
of sterling merit. These will come into 
bearing sooner than young trees. The 
way to proceed is to remove with a 
saw all the branches large enough for 
grafting; then cut smooth with the 
grafting knife. A slit should then be 
eut through the bark, and the bark 
lifted carefully with the knife so as 
not to bruise or injure it. The grafts 
should be from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, and cut in a sloping direction 
from the middle downwards to the 
outer edge, and inserted between the 
bark and the wood; they «ure then 
bound together with soft string, and 
an oval mass of clay is put around the 
junction between stock and graft to 
exclude air. A good substitute for the 
clay is beeswax, resin, and tallow in 
equal parts melted together, and when 
hot spread thinly over sheets of brown 
paper or old calico; then cut into strips. 
This answers for tying and excluding 
the air, and makes a cleaner and neat- 


- er job than the old-fashioned method of 


using clay. 

The mode adopted in the case of 
young trees no thicker than a man’s 
finger is to cut off the stock at the de- 
sired height and in a slanting direc- 
tion; then take a small slice of wood 
of the stock, deep enough to penetrate 
the inner bark, and remove a little of 
the wood; then make a slit in the stock, 
into which the tongue of the graft 
must be inserted. The graft should be 
4 inches or so Jong (three buds are suf- 
ficient), and cut from the middle down- 
wards to the outer edge; then cut up 
the center of the cut portion so as to 
form a tongue to fit into the cleft made 
in the stock; carefully fit the graft on 
to the stock, so that the bark of both 
may fit together at least on one of the 
outer edges, as it is at the bark they 
unite. The after treatment consists in 
loosening the ties by degrees, as vigor- 
ous stocks swell up rapidly. When a 
union takes place and graft gets into 
active growth the ties may be entirely 
removed. 


Yorkshire. AGRICOLA. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
PARSLEY. 





There ought to be a bed of parsley in 
every yard, large or small, and in city 
as well as country. If the back yard 
is about as large as a tablecloth, there 
can be a border beside the fence. 
Many a lady hungers for something 
“right out of the ground,” and the 
parsley bed will supply it, even though 
there is not much more room outside 
than for a clothes reel. It is good 
eaten with bread and butter, to make 
the dishes look nicely, and to flavor 
gravies and soups. It is very pretty 
and graceful, and a spray will look 
well with almost any flower. We can 
have this pretty green all winter, for 
it will grow in a sunny kitchen win- 
dow. Looking over the low-growing 
stems of such a vivid color, the long 
stretch of snow or muddy splash out- 


o 








side is not half as desolate. In the 
country every farmer’s wife ought to 
have her parsley bed. It may give her 
a little sum, if she ties it in neat 


bunches and sends. or earries 
it around to sell at the doors. 
It is not always to be bought 


One lady made ex- 
cellent butter, and never had any 
trouble disposing of it. She was well 
aware that food must appeal to the 
eyes; so her butter was made _ into 
pound rolls, nicely stamped, and 
wrapped in clean linen napkins, not in 
the bits of old cotton cloth that are so 
often used and so unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of cast-off underclothing. Then 
on the top of each package was a small 
bunch of curled parsley. It sold on 
sight, even if she added a cent or two 
more on a pound. We call it a veg- 
etable and don’t appreciate the exqui- 
site beauty and color of the leaves. 
It self-sows, and some came np in a 
bed where I had planted Phlox Drum- 
mondii. The beautiful colors of this 
lovely phlox showed off all the more 
by the side of the dainty curled pars- 
ley. It takes some patience to wait 
for its coming after the seeds are put 
into the ground, but if boards are 
placed over to keep in the moisture, it 
hastens the starting. Altozether, a 
five-cent package of parsley seed has 
more usefulness and beauty in it than 
almost any other. 


at the stores. 


ANNA LYMAN. 


THREE DESIRABLE LILIES. 





It has long been a mooted question 
among lovers of hardy lilies as to 
whether the varieties of Lilium spe- 


ciosum or Lilium auratum were the 
most desirable for general cultiva- 
tion. Lilium auratum gives us the 
greatest number of varieties, and 





Fie. 1—L. Auratum Wittei. 
many of them are strikingly beauti- 
ful. On our grounds this summer we 
have had especially good success with 
the following varieties of the auratum 
‘lass: 

L. auratum Wittei, a magnificent 
sort, the flowers frequently measuring 
twelve inckes across under good cul- 
ture. The blossoms are pure white 
with raised s] ots of silvery white and 
a broad yellow stripe through the cen- 
ter of each petal. 


7 , 





Fie. 2—L. Auratum Virginale alba. 

L. auratum Virginale alba favors us 
with a large white flower with 4 »ale 
yellow stripe through each petal; de- 
cidedly more pendulous in form tian 
other varieties of its class and the 
most highly perfumed of all the lily 
family. 

L. auratvm vittatum rubrum is, in 
our opinion, the gem of the auratum 
family. Flowers are very large, of a 
clear waxy white, with crimson strive 
half an inch wide through the center 


of each petal, the rest of each petal 
abundantly spotted with crimson. This 
variety is also highly perfumed. 

We have found, in our experience, 
that the varieties of the auratum class, 
as now subdivided, require a little bet- 
ter treatment than the “head of the 
family, the Lilium auratum fondly 
known as “the Gold Banded Lily of 
Japan.” Like all lilies, to obtain the 
best results the bulbs must be planted 
in well-drained soil, but cool and 
moist, requiring no summer mulch, in 
partially shaded situations; but in the 
border, under the direct rays of the 
sun, 4 Summer mulch may be supplied 
by planting some low-growing annual 
in the lily bed; we use for this purpose 
seeds of the dwarf nasturtiums. 





Fie. 3—L. Auratum Vittatum Rubrum. 
While we have bevon most successful 
with the spring planting of lily bulbs 
it has been only when we have win- 
tered them ourselves and kept them 
in a cool cellar packed in leaf mould. 
October is the best time in which to 
plant the bulbs, though they may be 
planted in September if obtainable, or 
as late as November, if the ground is 
open, Use rich soil and see that it is 
well drained, Lily bulbs of the best 
varieties are now cheap in price, and 
once planted will, with a little care, 
increase in value and profusion of 
bloom with each succeeding season. 
Edgewood, N, J. GEORGE E. KNAPP. 





AN EXPERIENCED APPLE 
GROWER. 





It requires a great deal more intelli- 
gence to raise good fruit in western 
New York now than it did forty years 
ago. The enemies of fruit—funguses 
and insects—have multiplied so rapidly 
of late years, encouraged, probably, by 
the increase of their food supply, that 
it is almost impossible to produce fair, 
sound fruits, sound all the way 
through, without meeting those ene- 
mies, promptly, with poisons that will 
destroy them. 

In the extreme western part of Mon- 
roe county, N. Y., is a large farm 
owned by a veteran fruit grower—Mr. 
Foster Udell. He has lived on that 
farm 68 years, lacking but one year of 
being born there. On the farm are 50 
acres of apple orchard, about 40 years 
planted. A large proportion of the 
trees are of the Baldwin variety. Thir- 
ty acres are in one field, and the other 
20 are in two lots. The soil is pretty 
stiff clay, which is generally consid- 
ered the best soil for an apple orchard. 
Thirteen years ago his sale of apples 
amounted to $11,000, a sum not real- 
ized since, in any one year, for the 
Baldwin has not been a‘ sure bearer 
of late years. Last year there was an 
immense crop, but the low price re- 
duced the net profits to a small sum. 

One great cause of the failure to 
bear good crops of late years has been 
the ravages of funguses and insects. 
Mr. U. is a member of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society, and 
listening to the reading of papers be- 
fore the society,- by professors from 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and of our state experi- 
ment stations, on the benefits of spray- 
ing to destroy funguses and insects 
he thought it would be a good plan to 
have those professors go out among 
the farmers and give object lessons in 
spraying, inasmuch as those depart- 
ments were established for the bene- 
fit of the farmers. Accordingly, three 
or four years ago he circulated a peti- 
tion among the orchardists in the 
neighborhood to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, praying him to send experts 
among the farmers to show them how 
and when to spray, obtained 100 
names, and prevailed upon our repre- 
sentative in Congress to present it, and 
the result was that Professors Waite 
aid Fairchild were sent out there and 





spent some time in giving object les- 
sons in spraying and in compounding 


time Mr. U. became a regular and sys- 
tematic sprayer, and is fully satisfied 
of its efficacy. 

As an insecticide, he prefers using 
pure arsenic to Paris green or London 
purple. At the suggestion of Prof. 
Taft, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, he was induced to make the sub- 
stitution. Arsenic is soluble, therefore 
more easily managed in a spraying 
solution. 

Some years since Mr. Udell’s prac- 
tical good sense taught him that the 
trees in his orchard were too thick, 
Although planted 33 feet apart, the 
branches had begun to interlock, and 
he concluded to cut out every alternate 
row, each way, diagonally through the 
orchard. Although this seems a very 
great reduction of the number of trees 
upon an acre, some of the trees, at that 
distance, stretch forth their branches 
and “shake” with their neighbors. He 
keeps his ground well cultivated and 
fertilized and the trees _ properly 
pruned. He has a lot of magnificent 
trees that bear large crops in a favor- 
able season. 

But few Baldwin trees in western 
New York are bearing this year, the 
Baldwin being a biennial bearer, and 
last year they overbore, but in these 
orchards quite a good many trees are 
bearing moderate crops. Besides the 
Baldwins, the Greenings, Pound 
Sweets, Twenty-Ounce and Hubbard- 
ston’s Nonsuch are bearing very well, 
so that he will have several hundred 
barrels to sell in this unfruitful year. 
Despite the fact that the Baldwin has 
been a very uncertain bearer of late 
years, Mr. U. is not inclined to substi- 
tute other sorts for that variety, for 
most of the fancy sorts fail to do well 
on his heavy soil, and none of them 
will bear the handling that the Bald- 
win will. 

This farm, when producing a full 
crop of apples, gives employment to 30 
or 40 men during the gathering sea- 
son, and, as they are growing 30 acres 
of cabbages this year, it keeps a good 
many employed all through the season. 
His method of gathering apples is well 
calculated to prevent bruising and to 
pack them in barrels in sound condi- 
tion. They are picked in bags hung 
over the head and one shoulder. and 
the apple is placed, not dropped, into 
the bag. Then they are carefully 
emptied into barrels as they come 
from the tree, without sorting. The 
barrels are hauled to the barn, and 
two men take a barrel and pour the 
apples from it onto a pile, extending 
across the barn floor, about six feet 
wide, until they reach a depth of four 
to six feet. Mr. U. claims that eggs 
poured from a barrel the same way 
would not break. After lying a few 
weeks in piles they are assorted and 
packed in barrels for market. If there 
are any bruised apples they will readi- 
ly show then. Experts superintend 
every process. Two married sons are 
helping him carry on the farm and 
share with him in the profits. The 
same buyers come around, year after 
year, and purchase the fruit, and they 
have no trouble in getting the highest 
prices. I noticed an occasional inden- 
tation in the sides of some of the 
Pound Sweets, which Mr. U. said were 
made by the Pistol Case Bearer, a 
small worm bearing a case the shape 
of a pistol, that eats into the young 
fruit. The same _ condition in the 
Duchess d’Angouleme pear in an 
orchard in Orleans county, was at 
tributed by the proprietor to a green- 
ish white worm. 

As I said above, there are 30 acres 
of cabbages on this farm, and almost 
every farmer in the neighborhood has 
a good-sized patch. Many were sell- 
ing at $5 a ton. Last fall they were 
getting only about half as much, but 
the yield was much larger. The se- 
vere drouth has greatly reduced pro- 
duction this year. The transplanting 
of the cabbage is done with a ma- 
chine that makes a shallow trench, 
into which the plants are dropped by - 
two boys, riding upon the machine. 
From a cask a small quantity of wa- 
fer is dropped upon the roots of the 
plant, some commercial fertilizer is 
dropped also, and earth is drawn up 
around the plant and rolled down coni- 
pact by two small rollers. The plants 
do not wilt, set by the machine, and 
they can be set on a sunny day. 

The commodious farm dwelling is 
situated on a geutle eminence com- 
manding a view of a pleasant land- 
scape, including a flourishing village 
about two miles distant, many fertile 
farmsteads, while across the northern 
horizon, nine miles distant, stretches a 
blue ridge—the waters of Lake On- 
tario. 





fungicides and insecticides. From that 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


WINTER EGGS. 








The time of year is at hand when 
poultry raisers realize that neglecting 
to look after the special departments 
such as purifying, cleansing and ar- 
ranging the feed room will cause loss 
in egg production long before the cold 
winter months are half over. 

Not long ago there appeared in one 
of our Western poultry papers an ar- 
ticle of merit (at least to some) telling 
just how to lay down eggs for winter 
use. Such talk exposes the i gno- 
rance of retrogressive farming. The 
progressive farmers everywhere have 
been taught a far better way. When 
poultry was allowed to roost on trees 
or on the barnyard fence all winter 
and eat what food could be found go- 
ing to waste, it was no more than 
could be expected that the housewife 
must contrive some scheme to save 
eggs laid in the fall for winter use. 

There is a right way and a wrong 
way to do everything. The right way 
to lay down winter eggs for use and 
have them fresh is to see that your 
hens are well sorted. Have nothing on 
hand December ist that does not look 
perfectly healthy. Scabby legs is a 
disease and is not always a sign of old 
age, as some people suppose, although 
such chickens are better off out of the 
hen house in winter, for they are poor 
layers and the owner cannot make 
them pay their way summer or win- 
ter. Dispose of them. When the hen 
house is built on clay, or any soil ex- 
cept gravel, then two or three loads of 
fine gravel should be drawn on and 
filled in on the floor of the main house. 
This has a tendency to keep down the 
moisture on damp land, and when 
cleaning day comes more or less of 
this gravel gets mixed in with the 
droppings and refuse, so that it is only 
a question of time until the gravel is 
exhausted. It is a good plan to have 
a slide at the door where the drop- 
pings can be thrown out and not al- 
low filth to collect. By doing this the 
hen house can be cleaned every few 
days, and, when there is a load, drawn 
to the field for fertilizer. Truly might 
we expect better returns if our hen 
houses were cleaned every day; but 
this is something (I am thinking) very 
few of them get, neither is it a neces- 
sity for good returns. One can spend 
more time, if they are not careful, 
than the whole season’s output is 
worth. 

There is a time to feed and a time 
to clean, but this standing around—as 
Priscilla Plum says she does—just to 
get acquainted and watch for some of 
the fowls to show signs of sickness 
(sleepiness), so she can give them some 
of the soothing syrups so highly recom- 
mended by patent medicine men, is no 
criterion. The more experience we 
have in the poultry business the bet- 
ter are we convinced that a pint of 
common sense is worth more than a 
peck of wheat. Nor do I believe a per- 
son can afford to feed wheat at the 
price it is selling for to-day. Corn may 
be too fattening, if shelled and thrown 
where they can gorge themselves, but 
I know from practical experience that 
corn on the cob is a good egg-produc- 
ing grain, especially when plenty of 
milk is given to drink. 

One might think I was wandering 
from the subject, but such is not the 
case, as all these come under the head- 
ing where one is feeding for profit and 
nothing else. 

Profit above feed and labor is what 
the astute poultry raisers are figuring 
on, and it does not make any difference 
to them whether they feed wheat, corn 
or oats, or all three combined. Surely 
a bushel of corn will not go as far as 
a bushel of wheat, but it will go more 
than one-third as far; thus also we 
may say of oats. A bushel of wheat 
to-day is worth a bushel of shelled 
corn and three bushels of oats. Now 
the question arises, which will produce 
the greatest number: of eggs and at 
the same time keep the hens in their 
normal weight? For me, I would 
choose corn and oats in preference to 
wheat. While the most of farmers 
have an abundance of wheat, they 
are, prehaps unknowingly, feeding 
two dollars’ worth of feed where one 
would bring them in an equivalent 
sum. 

But to make sure of what winter 
eggs one needs just go about the work 
of caring for your hens the same as 
you would care for the cattle, sheep 








and hogs. There is no other kind of 
stock on a farm that does not have to 
be driven to its place every night, or 
if not driven, at least secured; but the 
hen, when she once bas the place well 
learned, is always on hand long before 
it gets dark, and there is no driying or 
coaxing as is often the case with other 
stock. 
ELIAS F. BROWN. 
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One of the new breeds that is being 
pushed on the market, and which will 
soon be a seeker for recognition by 
the American Poultry Association, 
probably, is the “New American,” 
which, the writer understands, has its 
origin in the Green Mountain State. 
We are informed that the idea of the 
origination was to produce a fowl de- 
signed especially to meet the wants of 
the Eastern markets. How well he 
has succeeded would be difficult to 
say. But judging from observation, 
the writer would question any very 
great amount of improvement over 
some of the varieties represented in 
the already well established American 
class. It would take a very critical 
eye to detect any real difference be- 
tween a well-developed White Wyan- 
dotte and an equally good representa- 
tive of the breed known as the New 
American. Considering that the dif- 
ference between the two fowls is so 
very slight, so far as any outward ap- 
pearan@ is concerned, it seems to the 
writer that it would have been fully 
as well for the present, and far better 
in the end, to have devoted the effort 
necessary to produce the New Ameri- 
can in improving the already well es- 
tablished White Wyandotte, providing 
it is wanting in anything which a num- 
ber one fowl requires for market pur- 
poses. 

It seems to the writer that the orig- 
inator would have found far less difti- 
culty in finding ready sale for a new 
strain of some thoroughly tested and 
recognized variety like the White Wy- 
andotte than he will in attempting to 
force an entirely new breed, which is 
already superseded, upon the market. 
Perhaps such an inference is an error, 
but if one can judge from the success 
of others who are or have been at- 
tempting practically the same thing, 
the supposition will prove all too true. 

The writer does not wish to make 
any comment that avilk misrepresent 
any deserving breed; far from it. But 
it does seem that this miscellaneous 
reproduction of “general purpose” 
qualities in at least four different 
breeds, all of which are of the same 
color and practically of the same size, 
differing mostly in ‘body shape,” 
which is a technical expression among 
fanciers denoting a certain form of the 
carcass which is peculiar to every 
breed, but which does not play any 
prominent part from a utility point of 
view. It seems to the writer that 
there is but one way of looking at the 
matter, and it is our opinion that this 
view is prominent among the members 
of the American Poultry Association, 
namely, ‘‘interlopers not wanted.” 

s s a 


Every farmer who is interested in 
better poultry and who does not wish 
to go to the expense of buying a flock 
of thoroughbreds, should practice 
grading up his flock. It is surprising 
what a vast improvement can be made 
in a comparatively short time by the 
use of a pure bred male or two and a 
eareful culling and selection of the best 
pullets. If you have a favorite variety 
which you wish to breed towards, then 
purchase a suitable male, kill off the 
old “roosters,” and begin the upward 
grade towards better stock. If the 
prospective pure bred poultry raiser 
has no preference of breeds, buy either 
the White Wyandotte or the White 
Plymouth Rock. Consider carefully 
how many pullets you can successfully 
winter with your accommodations and 
cull to that number. If the average 
farmer who is at present breeding 
dunghills, would make an attempt to 
put this suggestion into practice for 
just three years, retaining only the 
best part of his pullets to be mated 
to a well-bred male of the desired 
breed each year, he would find at the 
end of that time that his flock had 
most wonderfully improved both in 
beauty and utility. 

If you make an attempt to grade up, 
be careful and stick to the _ single 
breed, or, more strictly speaking, va- 
riety for your male birds. If you try 
a cockerel from one breed this year, 
and another from some other the next, 
and so on, as we have seen some farm- 
ers do, you will make no improvement. 


The only reward for your trouble will 
be a conglomerated mess of half- 
breeds, which are but a single pace 
from the dunghill. 


One of the most provoking accidents 
that can happen to one’s fowls, and es- 
pecially one which is prized, is to have 
a comb frosted or perhaps severely 
frozen. Yet, nevertheless, it is an ac- 
cident more or less common among all 
poultry raisers in this latitude, and 
often it is something that seems al- 
most impossible to avoid. As a gen- 
eral thing, and perhaps it is a little 
fortunate it is so, it is commonly the 
males that are most likely to be 
nipped, owing to the fact that the 
combs are the most prominent in this 
sex. 

The only way to keep a whole flock 
free from frosted combs is to build the 
poultry house sufficiently tight and 
warm so that the inmates will be out 
of danger. This is a thing not the 
easiest to do, as the experience of the 
writer will attest, although we have 
succeeded in building a house that so 
far has answered the purpose very sat- 
isfactorily, but such houses are not 
common with farmers, at least so far 
as our observation has extended. 

Very often the breeder has a few 
birds, perhaps males, which he does 
not want to become disfigured as the 
result of a severe freeze. This can be 
avoided by a little extra care. All 
that is necessary is to provide some 
means by which the animal heat given 


ciently to ward off the frost. A sim- 
ple way of doing this would be to place 
the specimen or specimens in a suit- 
able sized barrel, covering the top with 
a blanket, being careful to leave a 
small space sutticient for ample ven- 
tilation. If there is only one fowl of suf- 
ficient value to go to the extra trouble 
for, it would not be a bad idea to add 
a second for company for the first; the 
additional heat produced by the sec- 
ond will only add to the success of the 
experiment. ‘This is a practice very 
often resorted to by fanciers during an 
extra cold snap, and if properly done 
there is no doubt of the result. The 
writer would not like to recommend 
this as an all winter’s task, because it 
is probable it would become an old 
story, but as an extra precaution dur- 
ing a night or two of unusually frosty 
weather, it can often be resorted to 
with good advantage. 

As a_ treatment for a frost-bitten 
comb, Mr. W. Vale, one of the best 
English authorities on poultry dis- 
eases, recommends a combination of 
ene part of oil of turpentine, one part 
glycerine, and six parts of vaseline, 
thoroughly mixed together and fre- 
quently applied. If one dves not have 
all handy at the time, the last named, 
vaseline, will be found to be good, al- 
though not as effectual as the whole 
combination. If the comb is severely 
frozen, it is not probable that any- 
thing will save the frosted portion, 
which will detach itself in the course 
of time. 





off by the fowls will be retained suffi- 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 
Forest Grove Farm, Shiawassee Co. 








A FEARFUL 


EXPERIENCE 





A POSTMASTER LOSES THE USE OF HIS 
LEGS AND ARMS. 





with a Hazardous 


Kdwin R. Tripp, of Middlefield Center, Meets 


Encounter Which 


Renders Him Helpless. 





Mr. Edwin R. Tripp, the postmaster at 
Middlefield Center, N. Y., recently had a 
dangerous experience which left him in a 
helpless state. His system was so much 
shattered that it was feared he might 
never recover. 

In an interview with a reporter of the 
Republican, regarding this experience 
which had attracted considerable atten- 
tion, Mr. Tripp stated: 

“In March, 1892, I was taken with what 
I afterward learned was _ locomotor 
ataxia, and was unable to walk, and I 
kept getting worse until I lost the use of 
my arms. I doctored with two skillful 
doctors but received no benefit, and also 
used a galvanic battery but kept getting 
worse and the doctors told me they could 
do no more. ‘this was in May and June, 
1892. I gave up all hope of ever having 
the use of my limbs again, and did not 
expect to live very long. I was unable to 
dress o? undress myself, and could not 
get around the house unless I was moved 
in a chair. 

“I think it was in June that I read of 
the case of a manin Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
who was taken very much as myself. He 
had taken Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People which contained in a con- 
densed form all the elements necessary 
to give new life and richness to the blood 
and restore shattered nerves, and had 
been cured by their use. 

“T learned that the pills were prepared 
by the Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and only cost 50 cents 
a box or six boxes for $2.50 at any drug- 


From Otsego Republican, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


gist’s, and sent for two boxes. I used the 
pills faithfully and they gave me an 
appetite. I then sent for four more boxes, 
and before I had taken all of them my 
feet and legs which had been cold began 
to get warm. 

“I was a member of the Town Board 
that summer and had to be carried and 
put into a wagon to go to the meetings, 
and in fact was helpiess, as my neigh- 
bors knew. In August I could walk 
around the house by pusuing a chair, I 
kept getting better and managed to move 
around more, until at election time that 
year, I walked with a cane to the polls, 
a short distance from my home. I con- 
tinued to take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People until 1 had taken eighteen 
boxes. I could then get around, and 
to- -day walk to the post office and back, 
a distance of one-quarter of a mile, three 
times a day, and attend to my duties as 
postmaster, 

“In the spring of 1893 I was elected 
town clerk which office I held for three 
years. I had previously been a justice of 
the peace for thirty-two years. 1 am 
now 7 years of age, and have lived in 
this town for about torty-six years. For 
nearly fifty years 1 worked at the black- 
smith’s trade. I am able to do work in 
my garden now, and saw some of my 
wood. 1 consider that my restoration to 
health is due to the use of Dr. Williams’ 
-Pink Pills for Pale People. 

EDWIN R. TRIPP.” 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
23d day of June, 1897. 

HOMER HANNAH, Notary Public. 








THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absoluvcly 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
ape aoe eo Srat-diace Hatcher 
in the market. FR 

GEO. ERTEL 00. QUINCY, ILL, 













ghickens fr S fove. 








) MANNS GREEN BONE CUTTER, 
GRANITE ORYSTAL Grit. 
For Poultry. Cash or instalments, 

ry. W. MANN ©O., MILFORD, MASS, 


B4U BY INCUBATORS 


Get our 128 p logue 

8 fully illustrated ; teal of pointers 
on poultry culture and explain- 
ing the art of hatching oges by 
machinery, Mailed for 6 cents 












Beorze TURKEYS-—Strictly pure bred, large 
and vigorous. Stock very reasonable before 
Dec. Ist. Cc. P. REYNOLDS, Box D, Owosso, Mich. 





IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks and Pekin Ducks 
forsale. Pure bred healthy farm raised birds. 17 
years a breeder. F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


AMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS.—A 
few choice young toms for sale at 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 








1G beautiful BARRED P. Sata ge agg - 
ly. High scoring, thoroughbred ree 
rains. Cockere 


- Conger st » $2 to “14 
r 16. E. M. KIES, Heating, M . 


SENT FREE scarce 


Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 


GUNS, seorrine coons. 


Most Complete Line in America, 
At very Interesting Prices. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., BoxS5 DES MOINES, IA. 


you saw their advertisement in the MicHi¢aN 
AEMER. 
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range Pepartment. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 


proved.”’ 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 


MICH. 
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THE OLEOMARGARINE FIGHT. 








Dairy and Food Commissioner Gros- 
venor has been giving especial atten- 
tion to violations of the law passed by 
the last legislature against the sale of 
oleomargarine colored to resemble but- 
ter. Naturally, the fight was made in 
Detroit. It seems that about a month 
ago a written complaint was laid be- 
fore Police Justice Sellers, charging a 
dealer with selling an imitation of yel- 
low butter in violation of the law. The 
justice refused to entertain the com- 
plaint on various grounds, and Com- 
missioner Grosvenor applied to the 
Wayne Circuit Court for a mandamus 
to compel police justices to receive 
such complaints. The case was argued 
before Judge McMahon, who served a 
decision granting the mandamus. 
Among other things the Judge says: 

“As to the contention that the act is 
unconstitutional, I cannot appreciate 
the force of the objection, because I 
have been unable to find that it em- 
braces more than one object. That ob- 
ject is plainly to prevent fraud and de- 
ception in the sale of imitation butter. 

“The same is true as to the conten- 
tion that the complaint did not charge 
that the article sold looked like imita- 
tion yellow butter. I have been un- 
able to find that the act requires the 
insertion of any such charge in com- 
plaints. 

“The contention that the act is class 
legislation is somewhat ambiguous. It 
is pot the province of the courts to 
criticize legislatures. Their occupa- 
tion of their own field is exclusive. 
Courts cannot legislate. If they pass 
acts that are regarded as oppressive, 
courts have nothing whatever to do 
with it. There is no doubt that legis- 
latures should not oppress any legiti- 
mate business, that they should not 
pass acts to help butter producers to 
the injury of the manufacturers of 
other pure foods, but the act we are 
considering does not do that. It was 
framed for the sole purpose of prevent- 
ing deception and fraud. This the 
State has a perfect right to do. It has 
been so decided many times by the 
courts, and is so well established as to 
be beyond controversy. 

“The Supreme Courts of Massachu- 
setts and the United States have 
passed on an act precisely like the one 
under consideration, even to punctua- 
tion, declaring it to be constitutional. 
Their opinions should carry more 
weight than those of a police justice, 
or of this court. There is no question 
that the State has a perfect right to 
prevent deception in food products, 
even though they may be wholesome. 
There are many people who would not 
buy or use oleomargarine, or imitation 
butter, under any circumstances, if 
they knew it, and they have a right to 
protection. If some one is incidentally 
injured in enforcing this act for the 
general good, there is no redress. Some 
burdens may be imposed, but it is in 
the exercise of a large state policy, and 
they must be borne.” 

This decision is very gratifying. 
While it is possible that some of the 
dealers will now carry the matter to 
the higher courts it seems improbable 
that they will do that because they 

must recognize through this clear de- 
cision that they will be beaten. The 
only thing now to be done is for the 
Dairy and Food Commissioner to push 
his prosecutions to the uttermost. The 
people will stand by him in this fight 
and he ought to fight it to the finish if 
he doesn’t do another thing during the 
term of his office. The oleomargarine 
people are in desperate straits and will 
use every device, honorable or dishon- 
orable, to accomplish their ends. The 
law is clear; the Commissioner has 
ample authority and plenty of money; 
let the good fight go on, and let all of 
us take pains to render such encour- 
agement as we can to Commissioner 
Grosvenor in this fight. 


GRANGE NEWS. 





HARMONY GRANGE. 


A very pleasant and profitable time 
was enjoyed at Harmony Grange hall 
on the afternoon and evening of Nov. 
6, the occasion being a fair held by 
the Grange. The afternoon was de- 
voted to social interests and to the 
viewing of the fair collection, which 
consisted of needlework of many 
kinds, school work and culinary 
articles by the children, for which a 
prize was awarded for the best; chick- 
ens, a ferret, cats, pigeons, grains, 
eanned fruits, vegetables, and curios 
of ancient date, a few of the latter 
being a warming pan, a sword carried 
in the war between the United States 
and Algiers in 1814, a music book of 
about the same date, and a tablecloth 
over 100 years old. 

Supper consisted of chicken pie, cof- 
fee, fried cakes, pumpkin pie, and 
other goodies were served at tables be- 
hind evergreen boughs. Walker Cen- 
ter school, assisted by others, gave an 
interesting program in the evening, 
after which Mr. and Mrs. L. 8. Prov- 
in told the fortunes of those who were 
anxious to know of the future. 

Kent Co. 

HARMONY GRANGB FAIR. 

On the afternoon and evening of No- 
vember 6, the members of Harmony 
Grange, No. 337, held a fair at their 
hall. Not a great deal of time was 
spent in its arrangement, but in the 
hands of a competent committee, the 
fair, in its way, was considered quite 
a success. 

We were pleased to see a good at- 
tendance of young people and children. 
There was a special department for 
boys and girls under 16 years of age. 
The boys brought in their pet stock, 
as chickens, fruits, white rats, pigeons 
and grains of their own collecting. 
The girls brought samples of their own 
cooking and other handiwork. 

The ladies brought useful and orna- 
mental needJework, relics, canned 
goods, butter, etc. The men brought 
some fine samples of grains, vegeta- 
bles and fruits. Plates of pears of the 
Duchess and Kieffer varieties were 
very fine, 

Some very fine herbarium work col- 
lected by Miss Mertie Preston, attract- 
ed much attention. 

School District No. 4 made a fine 
showing of their work in map draw- 
ings and other work. 

Supper was served in the lunch 
booths in the lower hall. 

In the evening a program was rel- 
dered consisting of singing by the 
Grange choir, readings, recitations, and 
a flag drill by the scholars and teach- 
er of District No. 4. 

A lady versed in the science of 
palmistry was present and all those 
who desired could have their “fortunes 
told.” 

At rather a late hour all returned 
home feeling that we had had a very 
pleasant and profitable fair. 

Kent Co. 


COR. 


SECY. 
GRATTAN GRANGE. 

Our Grange fair proved to be quite 
a success, though some departments 
were not so well represented as we 
had expected. We had the usual com- 
mittees, except that Ceres, Pomona 
and Flora superintended the depart- 
ments they represent in the Grange. 
The display of grain was meager ex- 
cept some fine speciments of corn. 
Pomona had a very good exhibit of 
fruit, the most noted being grapes of 
many kinds, some being on vines, 
which served to decorate Pomona’s ta- 


too, from C, M. Slayton’s garden, 

Flora had a very fine display of 
flowers for so late in the season. Many 
of the sisters were most generous in 
their gifts of flowers for the floral 
table, and they seemed to bring sun- 
shine and beauty for everyore. 

Our display of vegetables was good. 
The culinary department was—well, 
there was hardly a beginning. But 
the fancy work was elegant and the 
paintings fine. Under the head of 
woman’s work came the decorating of 
the hall and the supervision of school 
work. The Grattan Union school had 
some of its work on exhibition. The 
penmanship and compositions were 
very good and neatly done. In the 
primary department the teacher gave 
a class exereise on the blackboard to 
a lot of little ones to show the mode 
of teaching nowadays, which was 
quite new to many as well as interest- 
ing. We hope this display of school 
work will induce parents to visit our 
schools oftener than they usually do. 
We had a short literary program 





ble and she had real ripe strawberries, ° 








which closed our fair, and we think 
all enjoyed the day and learned some- 
thing. 

Kent Co. MRS. KATE WATKINS. 
WESTERN POMONA GRANGE 
continued in open session at George- 
town Grange hall, October 28 and 29. 
The attendance was large notwith- 
standing that the great carnival of fun 
at Grand Rapids was held at the same 
time and only about ten miles distant. 

The first subject on the program, 
“How superiority is gained,’ was led 
by Bro. H. C. Tuttle, who said that 
superiority in any profession is only 
gained round by round, and by hard 
study and close application to the busi- 
ness on hand. 

Bro. Robt. Alward, a member of the 
State Legislature, gave a very interest- 
ing history of some of the bills which 
concern farmers that were passed by 
the last legislature. 

An excellent paper was read by Miss 
Edith Kimpton on the subject, “Do 
flowers have any influence upon the 
inmates of the farm home?’ Flowers 
were given due credit for wielding a 
good and important influence upon the 
farmer’s family. 

Bro. Robt. Alward again addressed 
the Grange on the subject, “Would the 
investment of larger amounts of capi- 
tal in farming enterprises be of ad- 
vantage to the farming interests of 
this country?’ In the discussion fol- 
lowing it was conceded that invest- 
ments on the farm should depepd upon 
its remuneration. © 

Miss Ida Prescott read an excellent 
paper on the subject, ““Which is of the 
most importance in our public schools, 
book knowledge or character building, 
and why?” Education and character 
should go hand in hand, both being 
necessary to the formation of perfect 
manhood and womanhood. 

The program was interspersed with 
instrumental music furnished by the 
Woodard orchestra, singing and recita- 
tions, 

The next meeting will be held with 
Tallmadge Grange, Jan. 27 and 23, 
1898. 

Ottawa Co. SECRETARY. 
LEONILAS GRANGE 


on Nov. 6 listened to a paper prepared 
by Bro. O. B. Graham on the subject, 
“How to increase the profits of the 
farm.” Bro. Graham would rather 
throw stones at his neighbors than use 
himself for an example on the subject; 
he said the difference between the in- 
comes and the eutgoes equaled the 
profit. He advised keeping a book and 
taking it down on rainy days to ascer- 
tain the increase. Observation, he 
said, is a less expensive teacher than 
experience. 

Bro. D. B. Purdy, in discussion of 
the paper, thought saving machinery 
one way to increase profits. He be- 
lieved weather and rust ruined more 
farming implements than work or 
wear, and that increase might be 
brought about by saving more as well 
as by raising more. 

Bro. Chas. Woodworth had lest con- 
fidence in sure results from proper till- 
age. Men who owned stony land, he 
said, needed to look at different points 
when purchasing machinery, from men 
who owned sandy land. 

Although Bro. John Bennett would 
rather have been a listener, as he was 
anxious to receive ideas instead of 
giving them, he thought bringing land 
up meant an increase of profit. Bro. 
Bennett thought clover would accom- 
plish this if you could make it grow, 
but as he had failed making it catch on 
account of drought h@® was going to 
try cowpeas for this purpose, thus 
adopting a southern custom. 

Bro. James Taylor thought each 
must study his own farm and manage 
success for himself. Locality should 
be studied as well as the best time to 
sell. He thought it advisable to some- 
times hold products. 

Bro. Palmer had held wheat and 
waited for prices to rise a couple of 
years ago and had sold 3 or 4 crops 
for 49 cents per bushel. He had no 
means of knowing when wheat had 
reached its highest or lowest price. 

Bro. Thomas said spending the 
money received from crops was quite 
as important as yields or receipts from 
them. He said, you must know you 
have a dollar before you spend it. 

Bro. Larkin would not rob the land; 
he would plow under more and mow 
off less. Expense in living, he said, 
must increase with our age of living— 
that this is what means progression. 

Bro. Covey thought men in debt must 
crop their land in order to meet their 
obligations and that such men could 








not afford to hold if they could realize 
the price of their labor from the price 
of the crop. 

Bro. Monfort called the attention of 
the Grange to the subject of co-opera- 
tion, which might with almost sure re- 
sults be applied to this question. 

Miss Pearl Olney then gave an ap- 
propriate reading, after which Prof. 
Bacon gave a 30 minutes .talk on 
astronomy to the Grange, beginning 
with the earth, during which time al! 


were equally interested and attentive. 
St. Joseph Co. COR. 
HILLSDALE POMONA 


held its November meeting with 
Wheatland Grange on the 2d. After 
the usual business a new member was 
received into Pomona, and Bro. An- 
drew Edwards was elected delegate to 
the State Grange. There being no reg- 
ular program, the questions under the 
November topic in the. National 
Grange Bulletin were taken up, the fol- 
lowing being a brief outline of the dis- 
cussion: 

1. “What shall be the future of the 
Grange in educational lines?” 

Bro. C. Oaks: “What it has been 
in the past it will be in the future. It 
will inspire confidence and by its cul- 
ture will fit the farmer to hold his 
own, without embarrassment in public 
anywhere.” 

Bro. Davis: “Confidence is born of 
knowledge, and knowledge and exper- 
ience in the Grange give confidence. 
We will have also the social culture. 
In the Grange we are brought into the 
association with the best and most ex- 
perienced farmers, and we gain not 
only in the social but also in the prac- 
tical, and learn the best methods of 
farming from seed time to harvest, and 
in all other departments all the year 
around. We learn moderation and 
toleration, to quietly bear with others 
whose opinion on any point may differ 
from our own.” 

Sister N. Oaks: “Whatever I have 
become, from a diffident, weak and 
trembling woman, as a worker in the 
Grange and church, or any other de- 
partment in public, or as a writer for 
the press, I owe all to the Grange, and 
what it has done for me it can do for 
others.” 

Bro. Moore: “This is what the 
Grange has accomplished in the past, 
but there is to be an advance. Read- 
ing circles are being formed in the 
Grange with a system similar to the 
Chautauqua, with diplomas con- 
templated. A full set of books, the 
best in the State or nation to educate 
farmers can be had for $3. We should 
avail ourselves of these opportunities. 
What has been done in educating in the 
past is comparatively small, to what it 
will or should be in the future. Edu- 
cation is to be pushed along the legis- 
lative lines, and through institutes, 
and there is practically no end to its 
attainments.” 

Bro. Rockwood: “The Grange has 
got the most that it has asked in the 
way of legislation, but it should be 
kept better posted in this line than it 
is. There are too many laws passed in 
the interest of small towns and cities 
that are damaging to agriculture. The 
Grange should know every bill that 
comes before the Legislature of inter- 
est to the farmer, so it could send in 
its petitions.” 

Bro. Moore: “Didn’t the Grange 
have a legislative committee to look 
after the interests of the farmer and to 
see that he was not legislated against? 
From the bills introduced and the cir- 
culars and blanks sent out, I should 
thing that it did.” 

Bro. Rockwood: “If it did I did not 
hear from it. It didn’t do the work 
that it should have done. It was a 
mistake to drop ex-Governor Luce from 
the executive committee. It was his 
experience that the Grange needed.” 

For the sake of brevity the second 
question is omitted. 

The institute work and the special 
courses in the Agricultural College 
were brought up and discussed. Sister 
Pease favored us with a humorous 
recitation, “Uncle Ned’s defense.” We 
had a pleasant session all around. The 
next meeting will be held with Adams 
Grange, on the first Thursday of De- 
cember. 


W. KIRBY. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY AGAIN. 








Our Grange seems to enjoy it very 
much, so much so that our librarian is 
quite busy every meeting. I think 


they will continue to use it. 
Hagar, Berrien Co. Cc. H. FARNUM. 





THe Most SimpLE AND SAFE REMEDY for & 





Cough or Throat Trouble is ‘“Br:.wn's Bronchial 
Troches.”” They possess real merit. 
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NOTICE, 





The Michigan State Grange will con- 
vene in Representative Hall, Lansing, 
at 10 a. m, Dec. 14, 1897, in annual 
session. 

Railway rates will be granted all 
who attend, on the certificate plan, at 
one and one-third fare. In purchasing 
a ticket, inquire for a certificate, which 
must be signed in Lansing by the Sec- 
retary of the Grange and a special 
agent of the railway association. 

Hotel rates are from $1.50 to $1.00 
per day. The Hudson House will te 
headquarters during the week. 


JENNIE BUELL, Secretary. 
G. B. HORTON, Master. 





THE COMING STATE GRANGE. 





TO THE DELEGATES ELECT. 

Every December, in accordance with 
the by-laws of the State Grange, its 
voting members are called together 
for conference and legislation in the 
interests of the Order. These voting 
members (or delegates), are now select- 
ed and are preparing to attend the 
coming meeting. Perhaps I need not 
urge upon them thorough preparation, 
but so much is at stake when we con- 
sider what should and may be done 
the coming year, through the Grange, 
that all delegates are urged to devote 
time to thorough preparation. 

To do this each must read, observe, 
think and conclude. The State Grange 
session is too short to do the work of 
preparation after arrival at Lansing, 
it must be done at home. Resolutions 
relative to the laws and regulations of 
the Grange and the work and under- 
takings it may properly engage in, 
should be thoughtfully prepared and 
introduced the first day of the session, 
so that committees may have due time 
for consideration. In short, I urge up- 
on all delegates the importance of their 
going to Lansing as representatives of 
the interests and work of the Grange 
and that each and all make thorough 
preparation therefor. 

TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE ORDER. 

The State Grange desires your pres- 
ence if possible. To go to Lansing on 
this occasion will be profitable to you 
and the work of the order in which 
you are engaged, Cheap railroad and 
hotel rates are provided and the many 
places of interest in and about the 
Capito] city will make such a trip en- 
joyable as well as profitable. Your 
presence in large numbers will assist 
and inspire the delegates to still bet- 
ter efforts in behalf of the Order. 

THE FIF®H AND SIXTH DEGREES. 

These higher lessons are taught by 
the State Grange in full form and all 
to whom they are imparted will go 
home with new and more exalted ideas 
of the Order. With the sixth degree a 
beautiful steel engraving is given as a 
momento of the occasion and evidence 
of advancement in the higher lessons. 
Permission is given by the National 
Grange to conter the sixth degree in 
order to place it in reach of more mem- 
bers of the Order. Large numbers of 
Patrons from all parts of the State 
Should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

GEO, b, HORTON. 





WHY SHOULD THE FARMER GIVE 
MORE PERSONAL ATTENTION 
TO THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS? 





(Read at Lenawee Pomona Grange.) 

Country schools are given too little 
personal attention by parents. How 
many parents are there in this audi- 
ence having children attending coun- 
try schools who have visited the school 
once during the year past? Not many, 
perhaps, yet this ought not to be the 
case. 

The interest felt in the child’s educa- 
tion should be an inducement to 
the parents to visit the school 
at least one-half day each term. Let 
the visits be unexpected, then a better 
idea can be formed of the thoroughness 
of the work done and no special pro- 
gram can be prepared for their enter- 
tainment. Teacher and pupils will then 
put forward their greatest effort to do 
their best every day to be prepared for 
such emergencies. 2 

Too much confidence is placed in 
teachers. Not that teachers are care- 
less, yet, by parents giving no personal 
attention there is a vast opportunity 
for teachers to slight certain branches 
which they do not like to teach so well 
as they do others. In this manner a 
child may be advanced rapidly in one 
or more branches, while in others 
equally as important, he may be kept 
below the average standard. 

If parents would only manifest thé 
interest they feel in the child’s educa- 
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tion, by becoming acquainted with the 
studies he pursues and each day ask- 
ing such questions as would draw out 
what he has learned the result would 
be surprising. The child’s memory will 
become strengthened, and in- 
terest awakened, because ques- 
tions asked him by father or mother 
are more important in his opinion than 
those asked by other people. Yet much 
tact must be exercised lest the child be 
led into tale bearing, for by personal 
attention is not meant meddling with 
school affairs, for this is worse than 
utter indifference. 

Most schools are provided with the 
necessary apparatus. The country has 
been overrun with slippery-tongued 
agents who are anxious to sell school 
supplies, many articles of which are 
stuff and of no practical use in the 
schoolroom, besides being an unneces- 
sary expense. 

Mothers seldom attend the annual 
school meetings and are very seldom 
members of school boards. Lhis should 
not be so. Who can better understand 
the wants and needs of the little folks 
than the mothers who have cared for 
them from infancy and have watched 
the changes and growth of their char- 
acters? 

Let us remember that the greatest 
and most lasting impressions are made 
upon the child in his early life while 
the character is forming and growing 
with the body. Let these impressions 
be of the very best and made by the 
best of teachers. 

Many farmers are working mort- 
gaged farms and can not afford to give 
their children the liberal education 
which most children desire to have. 
For this reason, if for no other, coun- 
try schools should be of the very best 
and taught by efficient teachers so that 
children may receive a good practical 
education while remaining at home, 
saving expense. Besides, when the 
child leaves home he grows away from 
the home life. At the age girls usually 
begin attending the city schools, is just 
the time when they most need the 
mother’s watchful care. 

Let us not then take it for granted 
that schools can get along without one 
bit of our notice, when it is but a small 
matter for us to make it different. 

MRS, KATE F. LEFFERTS. 

Cadmus, Lenawee Co., Mich. 





NEEDS OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 





SUMMARY OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF 
TWELVE. 


1. For purposes of organization, 
maintenance, or supervision, nothing 
should be recognized as the unit 
smaller than the township or the 
county; the school district is the most 
undesirable unit possible. 

2. Every community should be re- 
quired to raise a certain sum for the 
support of its schools as a prerequisite 
for receiving its share of public money. 
A certain definite sum should be appro- 
priated to each school out of the state 
funds, and the remainder should be di- 
vided in accordance with some fixed 
and established rule, a discrimination 
being made in favor of townships most 
willing to tax themselves for school 
purposes. 

3. One of the great hindrances to 
the improvement of the rural school 
lies in its isolation, and its inability to 
furnish to the pupil that stimulative 
influence which comes from contact 
with others of his own age and ad- 
vancement. The committee, therefore, 
recommends collecting pupils from 
small schools into larger, and paying 
from the public funds for their trans- 
portation, believing that in this way 
better teachers can be provided, more 
rational methods of instruction 
adopted, and at the same time the ex- 
pense of the schools can be materially 
lessened. 

4. There is a tendency to fill the 
rural schools with untrained, immature 
teachers. The establishment of nor- 
mal training schools, under competent 
instructors, with short courses, each 
year of which shall be complete in it- 
self, would do much to remedy this 
evil. The extension and adjustment of 
the courses and terms of the state nor- 
mal schools so as to constitute a con- 
tinuous session would enable them to 
contribute more directly than now to 


-the improvement of the teachers of 


rural schools. (Appendix §). The 
state would then be justified in de- 
manding some degree of professional 
training from every teacher in the 
rural as well as in the city schools. 
5. The establishment of libraries, 
the prosecution of the work of school 
extension by lectures and other means, 
the introduction of such studies as will 
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aeeeiesoes London and Int. Stations...... 


DETROIT XND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
6:55 am | Saginaw.G Haven&Milwaukee | + 9:25 pm 
5am | Pontiac and int. stations...... | + 2:0" pm 
:30 am + 3:55pm 
:05 pm +11:50 am 
45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | t 8:10am 
:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 














G.Rapids,Milwaukee& Chicago 
Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids 

















+Daily except Sunday. ‘*Daily. tSunday only. 


WANTED in every 
town for the well known 
Detroit Washer. 
Capable men make $18.00 a week. Address 
DETROIT GALVANIZING & SHEET 
METAL' WORKS, Detroit, Mich, 


a, ASTHMA CURED! 


Dr. Hair’s cure has brought happi- 
H ness to sufferers. A $1.00 bottle and 
7 valuable treatise sent free Fe f 
the expressage. Address DR. 6B. 
BAIR. Devt. TV. Cinrinnati 










SALESME 











A” ea | 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D F. & P. A., 
9 Fort 8t. West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View 

Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 
, A 


lows. M. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Ionia and Greenville 700 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City 8:00 1:10 

PORE icc cccscccescccccccese eS rae 
I ones ccccdcscccvncsscccscaes 8:00 1:10 .... 





Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St west, 
Detroit. Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass'r Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 
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have a tendency to connect the school 
and the home, especially those having 
a direct bearing upon the everyday life 
of the community, and the necessity 
of applying the laws of sanitation to 
the construction of rural schoolhouses, 
demand immediate attention. 

6. The rural schools are suffering 
from the want of official and intelli- 
gent supervision. In every state some 
standard of qualifications, moral and 
intellectual, with some amount of ac- 
tual experience, should be demanded 
by law from those who aspire to fill 
the office of superintendent or super- 
visor of schools. f 

7. Good morals and good manners 
constitute an essential part of an edu- 
cational equipment. The inculcation of 
patriotism, of respect for law and or- 
der, of whatever tends to make a good 
citizen, is of as much importance in @ 
small as in a larger school. Regular- 
ity, punctuality, obedience, industry, 
self-control, are as necessary in the 
country as in the city school. Country 
school teachers should call to their aid 
the beautiful things in nature, that 
with reverential spirit they may lead 
the children to reverence Him who 
hath made all things good in their 
season. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FARMER 








(Read before Lafayette Grange , Washtenaw 
County.) 


I should say that the outlook is 
favorable and that prosperity for 
agricultural interests is at hand. 1 
dare not say from the present outlook 
that it would be possible to succeed 
financially without putting our best 
energies in our occupation. The pres- 
ent is a time and age of vast improve 
ments, both in farming and also in 
methods of the farmer; but | can safe- 
ly say that the farmers of to-day, 4s 
a rule, are posting themselves on the 
general topics as well as keeping @ 
close watch of the markets, i must 
admit that the farmer and his wife 
must labor early and late to bring the 
necessary work to a close before the 
winter months come with their ice 
and snow. But my brother farmer, is 
it not a fact that when winter comes 
we are better prepared than most any 
other of the laboring classes? To be 
sure, there are avocations which seem 
to us to be easier and more profitable. 
In some cases this is so, in less cases 
than we often think. 

I am not looking for something to 
happen in the near future to make 
farming an easy road to wealth. I 
think with present prices the outlook 
is quite encouraging, a change for the 
better at ieast from the last few years. 
The farmer and his family of to-day 
command respect equal to any occu- 
pation. There is none more honorable. 
Good schools and plenty of good read- 
ing have enlightened the mind and 
brought pleasure to our homes. 

Worthy Patrons, we must keep @ 
close watch of our own interests—the 
merchant will look out for his. We 
must keep posted on prices of what 
we buy, as well as what we sell. Use 
less acres, but raise more per acre, 
with less expense. Be awake to all of 
the improvements in our line of busi- 
hess, not too ready to buy until tried. 
Farmers to-day are doing as well as al- 
most any avocations of life. Let the 
law-makers know what you want in 
their line by uniting and asking for it 
at their hands. I say, of the outlook 
for the farmer there is a good living 
and fair wages in sight for the tillers 


of the soil. 


Oo. C. BURKHART. 


ONLY $1.50. 





The Michigan Farmer and the Cleve- 
land Daily World will be sent every 
week until Jan. 1, 1899, for only $1.50. 
Present subscribers may have their 
subscriptions dated ahead and World 
started at once. 





The most remarkable cures on record have been 
accomplished by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Reduced Rates to Southern & Western 
points via Michigan Central. 


Settlers’ and Homeseekers’ Excursion Rates to 
many southern and western points on special 
dates during November and December are on sale 
at all Michigan Central ticket offices. For full 
articulars address J. S. Hatt, Mich. Pasg’r Agt., 
. C. R, R., Detroit. 
Thanksgiving Excursion to Canadian Points. 
For Thanksgiving. 1897, the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System will make a rate from Detroit and Pt 
Huron to Canadian points, at one Fare for the 
Round Trip. Tickets will be sold for all trains 
of the 24th and 25th of November and will be valid 
to return up toand including all trains of Noy. 
29th. Information can be had at Detroit City 
10ffice, 84 Woodward Ave., Detroit. (Old) Tele- 
hone No 39. This is a rare chance to spend 
Thanksgiving with your Canadian friends at a 
ow rate. 











TAKES LESS FUEL THAN ANY OTHER. 
THE FARMER’S FORCE. 


IRON BOUND STOCK TANKS. 


When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion the Michigan Farmer. 


l (LAARRAAAL | 
KEYSTONE 


DOUBLE SPIRAL 


FODDER SHREDDERS 

P Se aoe ensilage and dry 
odder. They don’t 

cut it, or rip tap &f © arena 

tear it in promiscu- (} duct kho’n 

ous pieces, KE 


VALUE 



























will be secured from every bu. of cornor other grain fed 











SCIENTIFIC site" 

MILLS. 
They crush corn cobandall & grind it and all 
other grains,singly or mixed,into just the prop- 
er kind of stock food. Made forsteam, water 
or horse power. You just buy once — they 
last a lifetime. Write for free catalogue. 


, THE FOOS MFG CO., Springfield, 0. 
orn 


‘or hand or power, best 1-hole sheller. F 1 
P Our Pri . Shells 18 Vass, fi 
oan 


four minutes. New style self feed sheller Ge 











4 illustrated & 
MDZ voici ie to 
iY eystone ; 

: ; i River mie ; 
Sterling, tll. 
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CYCLONE CORN 

































Bushel of Corn shells 500 bu. daily. 15sizes and styles. i 
In4 Minutes CRINDING MILLS—corn « cob, 2to 16] 
‘ gh. B Lightest running made. Sweep =| 
— mill forall kinds of grinding, $18. 42 @ —S i 
jstyles &sizes for all purposes. We have SZA2a3q 
B E T WANTED, | ithe best line—result of 36 yrs.experience. ty’ 
2 . § We —e — oat vin smn ith Cc one save you al 
Ask your gagzents pro ary . CLINTON ST. 
Catalog free. N m 
merchant for catalog free” MANN OM UO. cHicaco.ILL. 
in the World= it. Send for a 
All Machines circular and you wa nt aE Better 
Warranted Price List. a machine that 
willcrushand @¥ 
GARRY IRON AND STEEL ROOFING CO., grind ear corn \ L | 


cob and all, and 
all small grains singly or 
mixed, and which vil 
sapply power for 
other purposes at th 
same time get our 


172 Merwin St., Cleveland, O. 
Mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


FULL 
Mi 





VALUE 





















ast Crinding Portable Crist and © FEED 
FEEDMILLS.vssctes css , BUCKEYE tact 








ss inches; yoy more thanany mill 
e same size, Make also 







i < ; 
bh cone Oat Clippers, Engines, Boilers, pum Machine: a 
iS &e. Call for cataloguel ue right. Send for ¢ catalog. 
<< : CHAS. KAESTNER & C ti i ~ 
ae NMI So. Jefferson § HICAGO, IL Staver Carriage Co. 
o- = 2 t., 2 76thé Wallace Sts. Chicago’ 





“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


ECONOMIC FEED BOILERS 


For Farmers, Stock Crowers 
and Poultrymen. 





60 gallon capacity, $8.50; 90 gal., $9; 120 gal., $9.50. Power Leverage 64 to 1 STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 


COLLINS PLOW ©0., 1117 Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 


HEEBNER’S onee" Bowen 


With SPEED REGULATOR. == 
For 1, 2 and 3 HoreeSe age ae 


Large size, price $5.00; warranted 5 years. 
Has always given satisfaction. 









Send stamp fer catalog. 


C. A. SHAVER, Mfr., Saranac, Mich. 
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FARMERS’ STOVE. 


Buy a wood burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hole fire the year 
round, if you Ya an a ‘ge ‘ 
wood every ten hours. Tr | ThreshesG Rice 
tight, no dust, no dirt, perfect- 
ly safe. Write for circular, 





preset Graset Reed. Fully 


Warranted. Feed nd 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lanadale, Pa.,U.8.4e 








! 
to live stock if it is first run through one of our 


' WHEN WRITING TO 


ADVERTISERS 


Please mention that 
saw their advertisement in 
the Micatean Farmer. 











ANY WOOD 
IN ANY POSITION 


N ANY_CR 
acerca RNVWERECUND 
with a Folding men with 
| Sawing Machine BEATS ently tol 
,; 5to9cords daily is the usual average for one man.This 
cut shows the h in 3 posit sawing a tree 
down, sawing a log and folded to carry. 14 years 

} RUNS EASY. diws powa 













YOU HAVE IT 


—more grain if you grind 
it than if you feed whole. 


STAR Feed Grinders 


are the best for the pur, 
pose. Grind all grains 
Single or mixed. Fully 
warranted. Free catalog 
of Sweepand Steam Mills. 
,Star Mtg Co. 11 Depot St. 
New Lexington, 0. 


FEED MILLS 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
For EVERY VARIETY of WORK 


Have conical shaped grinders. 

ent from all other mills. monet b. 

operate and Lightest Running. 
(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 


D.N.P.BOWSHER CO. South Bend, Ind, 








One style for windwheels. 
= 
























‘Ss g This is the UAKER 
Nao CITY 
a > GRINDING MILL 
tu. = For CORN and 
ge =. FEED & TABLE MEAI 
mg k y, ” speared for '9/-'98. Ben 
= hi: or all mills advertised, K 
. 7 the best—return all others.» 
3 8 > A.W.STRAUB&CO. 
S = —— —Ss~ Philadelphia, Pa. & Chicago, IIt 
We handle everything wanted at Chicago office, 4S. Canal Street 





Write us for catalogue. 
merican Steel Tank Co. 


MISHAWAKA e 
» IND, 


LA GOOD WELL 


of living water increases the value of any 
farm, Youcan getit every time with our 


\. STAR DRILLING MACHINES. 
They will drill to adepth, through any 
substance. They will do from 10 to 15 per 
eent- more work in the same time than 
any other machine. They have a longer 
stroke and more of them per minute, 
tw Built on the best plans of the best. 
material. We make 9 sizes. Catalog of 
hines & ful] line supplies free. 








* 





sinc seed price ist. SRE SWEEP MILL 











ual The Henry Philipps Seed and 
Rie Implement Co., 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 &1178t. Clair St., Toledo, O. GEARED 
Large inside burr 


, Old Wagons acssure petween EY revoives twice to 


a burrsin grinding is Sweep’s once. Or- 


carried on chilled dinary 
EEOC RSE 


roller bearings— 
We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 












Sold under an absolute guarantee to do double the 





amount of work of any other mill of same siz 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. aiegi 
AIN MFG. Co., Carroliton, Mo, 


NO MORE CHOPPINC ICE. 


No Frozen Tanks. No More Ice Water for | 
Stock. Send name and fet descriptive circular. 
Something new in CAST IRON STOCK TANK 
HEATERS. Ashes removed by water. 
SPRANKLE & HAYWARD. Kenaaliville. Ind. 


ACENTS WANTED £28 0u8 Parent Taino- 


PERSON BUGGY SEAT... 


It makes a three-passenger buggy out of a two-seater. It makes 
a six-passengeér buggy out of a four-seater. Itis the best child’s seat 
ever produced. Nota screw, bolt or nut needed. It fits any vehicle. 
Folds up and out of sight when notin use. An entire novelty and a ; 
necessity. It sells at sight. Good live agents wanted in every 
locality. Price, $1.85. delivered any place in the U. 8. Send $1.85 
for sample and special prices to agents. 


THIRD-PERSON BUGGY SEAT CO., 
Box 484 V, Cincinnati, Onio. 


pM MMS MS MS MSA ASA ASM AS AS ASM AS 
Would Not Be Without It 


Gentlemen :—We are extensively engaged in raising thoroughbred poul 
We have used a §0-gallon Cooker about ine satiate and A are Meco mrt ae per 
it. Can cook potatoes, corn and oats in less than one quarter the time formerly 
required. It is a great saver of time and fuel. We would not be without it since 
we have learned to appreciate its value, Respectfully yours, 

Leonardsburg, Ohio, June 17, 1897, H. R. & C. L. SMITH, 


25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 100 galton, $24. 
GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO., 557 Temple Court, New York 


SHAT TT TTT 
pa ttt tee he eS 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Roses, Bulbs and Hardy Perennials 


in Large Assortment and of Superior Quality. 

Fully believe that we can show more Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
and a larger, finer block of Hardy Roses, Hybrid Perpetual Moss and Climbers 
of the leading popular varieties including the famous Crimson Rambler than 
can be seen elsewhere. We have 32 greenhouses, several of them devoted to 
Palms, Cycas, Ficus and Araucaria Excelsa. Personal inspection and corres- 





Second Hand Material 


every description; procured from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
asual prices. {4 Catalogue FREE on application. 
Shieage House Co., 85th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 
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6! 
pondence solicited. Catalogue free. : 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box {9 Painesville, O. a 


? 


an mac 
TAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. AKR 


ON, 7 

Use nenrills 
TEST and 

TIFFIN, 

to any one who will distribute 

| 1898 Bieyeles at $14.00 to 

* ined. THIS OFFER GOOD FOR 


90 DAYS ONLY. Don’t delay, ord d 20. ©. 
EARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.) CHICAGO, ILL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editer.) 

















1898 BICYCLE $5.0¢ 
Weselloutright ne whigh grade 
$35. 

Y ele until received andexam- 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, EF 
W a few of cur Big Catalogues. 
On e Don’t pay for bicy- 













































































A Long Look Ahead. 


To-day's apparent economy may prove to have 


been gross extravagance. He who buys fence that 
is CHEAPEST LN THE “ ” ice 
Bp tees LONG RUN,” practices 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


_WIRE FENCE 


Best on Earth, Horse-high, Bull- 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. W it! 
Our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine * 


iz t0 60 rodsa day 3 


ye 
* KITSELMAN BROS., 
Bor Ridgeville, Ind. ¥ 


— 


vig mi $38'M. for a 
a MACHIN 
to weave your own fence of 
Spring Wire. 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
F rod fence. nts 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 

CART. 


Wire Fence Mach.Co.- 
Box 14.Mt.Sterling, O- 


TOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 




























































, e 
L\ FREK VEHICLE CATALOGUE. 
Addréss SHARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, IL 
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